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Editorial Comment 


Recent Briers SUBMITTED IN THE SEGREGATION CASES 


As this is written, it is not known 
just when the U. S. Supreme Court 
will hear oral argument as to what 
implementation decree should be issued 
in the School Segregation Cases. De- 
spite this fact briefs of counsel in the 
instant cases and amicus curiae briefs 
have been filed. While I have not read 
all of these briefs, I have read those 
filed by the NAACP, the U. S. At- 
torney General, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Florida. 


The NAACP brief maintains that de- 
segregation should be “forthwith,” only 
making reasonable allowance for “‘pre- 
requisite administrative and mechanical 
procedures,” as the only means of vin- 
dication of the constitutional rights 
of which the appellants are being 
deprived, since these rights are not only 
personal and present, but in this case 
postponement results in serious and ir- 
reparable injury; that where a sub- 
stantial constitutional right would be 
impaired by delay, no relevant pre- 
cedent can be found where the “Court 
has refused to postpone injunctive re- 
lief even in the face of the gravest 
of public considerations suggested as 
justification therefor;” and that em- 
pirical data negate the assumption that 
a gradual as opposed to immediate de- 


segregation is a better, smoother or 
more effective mode of transition. 


In answer to the question whether 
the Court should appoint a master or 
remand the cases to the courts of first 
instance, the NAACP brief indicated 
that counsel had already indicated that 
desegregation should be forthwith; 
however, if the Court determined up- 
on a gradual decree that it impose the 
following conditions: “(1) that the 
process of desegregation be commenced 
immediately, (2) that appelles be re- 
quired to file periodic reports to the 
courts of first instance, and (3) an 
outer time limit by which desegregation 
must be completed.” In addition, the 
brief suggests that: “This Court should 
reiterate in the clearest possible lan- 
guage that segregation in public educa- 
tion is a denial of the equal protection 
of the laws. It should order that de- 
crees include a recital that constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions, and ad- 
ministrative pronouncements, requiring 
or sanctioning segregated education af- 
ford no basis for the continued main- 
tenance of segregation in _ public 
schools.” 

The Government brief and the brief 
of the Attorney General of Florida are 
based upon exactly the opposite as- 
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sumption from that upon which the 
NAACP brief is based. The Govern- 
ment brief, which is more persuasive 
than the brief of the Attorney General 
of Florida, argues that while the vindi- 
cation of the constitutional rights of 
appellees should be as prompt as pos- 
sible, the public interest requires grad- 
ual desegregation because the nature 
and extent of the problems that de- 
segregation may entail will vary from 
area to area. Hence desegregation 
should not be “forthwith” but “the 
cases should be remanded to the lower 
courts with directions to carry out the 
Court’s decision as rapidly as the par- 
ticular circumstances permit.” 

Like the NAACP brief, the Govern- 
ment brief suggests the necessity of a 
decree by the Court “declaring that ra- 
cial segregation in public schools is un- 
constitutional and all provisions of law 


requiring or permitting such segrega- 


. ” The Govern- 
ment brief suggests that the Court 
issue the following directions: 


(1) That the lower court shall 
forthwith enter orders directing the 
defendants to submit within 90 days 
a plan for ending, as soon as feas- 
ible, racial segregation of pupils in 
public schools subject to their au- 
thority or control. 

(2) That, unless a satisfactory 
plan is submitted to and approved 
by the lower court, it shall forth- 
with enter appropriate orders, by 
way of injunction or otherwise, di- 
recting admission of the plaintiffs 
and other children similarly situated 
to nonsegregated public schools at 
the next school term. 

(3) That, upon submission of a 
plan by the defendants, the lower 
court shall promptly hold a hearing 
to determine whether it provides for 
transition to a nonsegregated school 
system as expeditiously as the cir- 
cumstances permit. The defendants 


tion are invalid. . . 


shall have the burden of proof on 
the question of whether, and how 
long, an interval of time in carrying 
out full desegregation is required. In 
approving any proposed program, 
the court shall make such modifica- 
tions as may be required, and shall 
fix the earliest practicable date for 
completion of the program. And no 
program shall be sanctioned which 
does not call for the immediate com- 
mencement of the procedures neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of the 
transition. 

(4) That during the period, if 
any, allowed for completion of the 
program for transition to a nonseg- 
regated system, the lower court shall 
require the defendants to submit de- 
tailed periodic reports showing the 
progress made in ending segrega- 
tion. The court shall enter such 
further orders as may be required 
from time to time in order to insure 
unnecessary delay in the execution 
of the program. 

(5) That this Court shall retain 
jurisdiction for the purpose of mak- 
ing further orders, if any, as may 
become necessary for carrying out its 
mandate. To this end the lower 
courts should be required to sub- 
mit information reports to this Court 
at specified intervals showing in de- 
tail the actions taken in bringing 
about compliance with the require- 
ments of the Constitution. (The 
Court may wish to appoint a special 
master to review such reports and 
to make appropriate recommenda- 
tions thereon to this Court and to 
the lower courts.) 

Interestingly enough, the brief of the 
Attorney General of Florida omits the 
suggestion of a declaratory decree rela- 
tive to the constitutionality of segre- 
gated schools. However, it does sug- 
gest a long list of directions which 
are so unique that, in spite of their 
length, they are quoted in full. 

It is suggested that the United 
States Supreme Court in its imple- 
mentation decision in the Brown case 
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direct that the courts of first in- 
stance consider all suits brought to 
gain admittance to a specific school 
and claiming discrimination because 
of color, in accord with the follow- 
ing general directions: 

A. The petitioner must affirmatively 
show; 

(1) That admission to the school 
in question was requested by 
the petitioner within a reason- 
able time before the beginning 
of the school term. 

(2) That the petitioner resides 
within the limits set by normal 
geographic school districting 
of the school he seeks to enter. 

(3) That admission to said school 
was denied by the local school 
authorities and that all other 
administrative remedies such as 
appeal to the State Board of 
Education (where provided by 
law) have been exhausted. 

B. It is suggested that the court of 
first instance conduct hearings, take 
testimony, determine the merits of 
the petition and the answer thereto 
and the equitable reasons which may 
exist which would justify the school 
authorities in refusing to approve the 
petitioner's application for admis- 
sion to the school in question. In 
conducting such proceedings, the 
court should consider: 

(1) Evidence as to whether the 
state school authorities and 
legislature have had a reason- 
able amount of time to reor- 
ganize the legal provisions of 
the state school structure to 
comply with the Brown de- 
cision. 

(2) Evidence of good faith on the 
part of the school authorities 
in seeking to comply with the 
decision and integrate the pub- 
lic schools. Such evidence 
should include: 

(a) Efforts previously made 
and in progress to over- 
come practical, administra- 
tive problems encountered 
in integrating schools as 


proclaimed by this Court. 
(b) Efforts previously made 
and in progress to promote 
citizens’ educational com- 
mittees and interracial 
committees for the purpose 
of improving racial rela- 
tions in the community and 
avoiding racial antago- 
nisms in the schools. 

(3) Evidence and recommendations 
submitted by interracial citi- 
zens’ committees which may be 
organized pursuant to law for 
the purpose of assisting the 
local school authorities, or evi- 
dence and recommendations 
submitted by impartial survey 
and fact-finding teams which 
may be created by the State 
Board of Education pursuant 
to its administrative powers. 

(4) Evidence of existing adminis- 
trative problems of integration 
which have not as yet been 
solved and which would jeopar- 
dize the efficient operation of 
the school system if the peti- 
tioner’s application for admis- 
sion was granted immediately. 

(5) Evidence of such a strong de- 
gree of sincere opposition and 
sustained hostility on the part 
of the public to the granting 
of the petitioner’s application, 
as to give the school authori- 
ties reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that immediate approval 
of the petitioner’s application 
would cause a disruption of the 
school system or create emo- 
tional responses among the 
children which would seriously 
interfere with their education. 
Such evidence should be care- 
fully analyzed by the court to 
determine its validity and all 
evidence of this nature which 
might appear to be simulated 
or fabricated for the purpose 
of continuing segregated 
schools in the community 
should be rejected. 

(6) Evidence that the petitioner’s 
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application was made in good 
faith and not for capricious 
reasons. Such evidence should 
demonstrate: 


(a) That the petitioner per- 
sonally feels that he would 
be handicapped in his edu- 
cation, either because of 
lack of school plant facili- 
ties or psychological or so- 
ciological reasons if his 
application for admission 
is denied. 

(b) That the petitioner is not 
motivated in his applica- 
tion solely by a desire for 
the advancement of a ra- 
cial group on economic, so- 
cial or political grounds, 
as distinguished from his 
personal legal right to 
equality in public school 
education as guaranteed by 
the 14th Amendment. This 
distinction should be care- 
fully drawn. This Court 
has ruled that segregated 
schools are forbidden by 
the 14th Amendment be- 
cause they may deprive the 
Negro of an equal oppor- 
tunity in acquiring an edu- 
cation. During the proc- 
ess of desegregating 
schools it should always be 
kept in mind that the sole 
legal purpose of public 
schools is to educate. The 
public school system has 
never been permitted un- 
der Florida law to extend 
its activities into the field 
of public welfare or re- 
lated purposes. It is not 
the purpose or within the 
legal authority of the 
Florida public school sys- 
tem to provide a direct 
means of improving the 

, social, political or econom- 
ic status of any group or 
individual except as such 
improvement may in time 
result from education it- 


self. Public schools are 
not intended to provide ex- 
periments in race relations 
or to use children as so- 
ciological guinea pigs in 
the solution of problems 
in many walks of life 
which adults have not been 
able to solve by other 
means. 

It is suggested that based upon 

the testimony and evidence submitted, 
the court of first instance may either: 
(A) Order that the petitioner’s ap- 
plication for admission to the school 
in question be granted forthwith, if 
it appears that the petition was made 
in good faith and that there exist 
no reasonable grounds for delay on 
the part of the school board in ap- 
proving the petitioner’s application 
for admission. 
(B) Dismiss the petition if it ap- 
pears that it was not made in good 
faith and well founded in law ac- 
cording to the interpretation of the 
14th Amendment by this court in 
the Brown case. 


(C) Order the school authorities to 
hold the petitioner’s application in 
abeyance for a reasonable period of 
time to allow for further adjustment 
to a single school system if neces- 
sary, with directions to the school 
authorities to proceed to overcome 
as soon as possible the practical or 
psychological and sociological fac- 
tors which prevent an immediate ap- 
proval of the petitioner’s applica- 
tion. 

If the latter alternative is found 
to be necessary by the court it should 
include in its order the following: 

(1) Fix a time for rehearing of the 
petitioner’s application by the 
court within a stated reason- 
able time at which hearing ad- 
ditional testimony and _ evi- 
dence will be received and the 
circumstances justifying delay 
in approving the petitioner’s 
application for admission will 
be re-evaluated by the court 
in the light of altered condi- 
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tions and a supplemental order 
entered in the case in accord 
with the findings of the court. 


(2) Direct the school authorities to 


formulate and submit to the 
court within a reasonable time 
a plan designed to overcome 
the practical and psychological 
obstacles which tend to pre- 
vent an immediate integration 
of the schools under their 
jurisdiction. The effectiveness 
of the plan submitted and the 
efforts which the school au- 
thorities have made in good 
faith to carry it out should be 
considered by the court on sub- 
sequent rehearing of the case 


in determining whether addi- 
tional delay is justified in 
granting the petitioner’s appli- 
cation for admission. 

While these are only three of the 
several briefs which have been pre- 
sented, they represent in general the 
range of suggestions which the Court 
will be asked to consider. It will be 
interesting to speculate meanwhile what 
we would do and why, if we were the 
Court. This litle feat of mental gym- 
nastics will make us more sympathetic 
with whatever decree the Court may 
render. 


Cuas. H. THompson 





Cooperative Fund Raising for Higher Education 


Wituiam J. TRENT, JR. 





Executive Director, United Negro College Fund 


From the earliest times in the his- 
tory of American higher education the 
people of the country have put their 
faith in the system which combines 
the best features of state supported 
institutions and the privately support- 
ed colleges. The state has rightly as- 
sumed the major responsibility in the 
field of higher education for all of its 
citizens but has recognized that there 
unique that only 
private and church-related colleges can 


are contributions 
make to the vitality and vigor of a 
sound educational system. It is im- 
portant to the maintenance of Amer- 
ica’s ideals that this balance be main- 
tained between public and private in- 
stitutions. It would be disastrous if 
either preempted the entire field be- 
cause then the special contributions of 
the other would be missing. 


The history of higher education of 
Negroes in America follows pretty 
much the traditional pattern except 
for the fact that there was a serious 
lag because of socio-economic circum- 
stances in the provision of public 
higher education for Negroes in the 
seventeen Southern states which have 
Thus the 
early history of higher education of 
Negroes in the South is the story of 


maintained separate schools. 


the private college. These were insti- 
tutions founded by dedicated church 
men and women from the North and 
East. Negro churches also played an 
important role. The philanthropists 
early sought out these institutions and 


made it possible for them to develop. 


Through a combination of circum- 





stances, about the turn of the century, 
the Southern states began to move in 
the direction of making some minor 
provisions for higher education of Ne- 
groes. These changes were made 
grudgingly, and were made primarily 
under pressure, but nevertheless there 
did emerge a group of state supported 
colleges, most of which were vocation- 
al and agricultural in name though 
largely liberal arts in function. Thus 
there began the balance in the edu- 
cational system for Negroes in the 
Southern region. Through the early 
decades of the twentieth century these 
institutions, public and private, de- 
veloped side by side and for most of 
the years the private and church-re- 
lated colleges carried the larger por- 
tion of the college enrollment. In the 
early 30’s under the pressure of court 
decisions and with increasing evidence 
that Negroes were less and less satis- 
fied with the quality of public educa- 
tion provided for them, state legis- 
latures began to lay out significant 
sums for the development of both plant 
and program of the state supported in- 
stitutions. Negroes were finding their 
way to the Federal courts with their 
educational problems. Just about the 
time the states were waking up te 2 
greater sense of responsibility for 
higher education of Negroes, philan- 
thropy began to move out of the pic- 
ture insofar as the private and church- 
related Negro colleges were concerned; 
and by the middle 30’s this had cre- 
ated a serious problem in the ranks 


of the private institutions. Many of 
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them were operating with significant 
deficits and a few were having to 
curtail drastically their educational 
program. All this was happening at 
a time when there were increasing 
pressures to improve the quality of 
education and meet certain minimum 
educational standards. Thus we came 
to a situation where there was again 
a growing imbalance in the education- 
al system with the public institutions 
being generously financed at the time 
the private institutions were being hard 
put to live up to their standards. 

At about this time the U. S. Office 
of Education sponsored a significant 
study of higher education for Negroes 
in America under the guidance of Dr. 
Ambrose Caliver. Among the many 
important conclusions reached in the 
study were several which concerned 
private colleges for Negroes. It was 
concluded in some instances that un- 
less the colleges could secure addition- 
al support they ought either to close 
their doors or reduce their status to 
While 
many of the private colleges were in 
relatively good shape because they had 


that of the junior colleges. 


some endowments, most of them de- 
pending on church support were in dif- 
ficulties because organized church 
groups had not yet awakened to their 
responsibility. It seemed that, except 
in few instances, church leaders had 
little conception of the cost of main- 
taining a first-class college. The 
private colleges found themselves in a 
position where it was difficult, if not 
impossible, to increase their endow- 
ments because of the change of em- 
phasis in philanthropy in higher educa- 
tion; they could not afford to increase 
significantly the tuition fees because 


students could not pay higher fees; 


nor were they successful in persuading 
the church boards that they ought to 
increase significantly their support. 
The problem called for a fresh ap- 
proach. 


Tue Unrrep Necro CoLiece Funp 


The situation became so critical that 
in 1948 a group of Negro college 
presidents met at the invitation of Dr. 
F. D. Patterson who was then presi- 
dent of Tuskegee Institute, to discuss 
a new idea in the field of financing 
higher education. It was at this meet- 
ing that the idea of a cooperative fund 
raising enterprise directed to the en- 
tire American public was broached. 
The proposal was closely akin to the 
community chest fund raising idea. The 
colleges would pool their meager re- 
sources in a joint enterprise and ap- 
peal to the public for gifts. This 
would serve to rekindle the interest of 
Americans generally in the contribution 
that the private Negro colleges were 
making to American life. After a 
series of conferences, two philanthropic 
foundations, the Rosenwald Fund and 
the General Education Board, offered 
to finance the beginnings of such a 
joint venture. Thus in 1944 the United 
Negro College Fund was organized 
and began a new chapter in the his- 
tory of American education. It was 
the first group to attempt such a fund 
raising venture. There were obvious- 
ly many difficult problems that had 
to be solved and many questions an- 
swered before the organization could 
move ahead in its task to raise funds 
for private Negro colleges. All of the 
proposed member colleges had been 
competing with one another for funds 
Would it be 
possible for them to submerge their 


from various sources. 
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difficulties and differences and appeal 
jointly to the American public? There 
were questions as to what standards 
should be applied for admission to 
membership—what limitations placed 
on the fund raising activities of the 
member institutions—how the alumni 
would be pulled into the fund raising 
operation because they are of great 
importance—how the money would be 
divided—what would the money be 
used for—what kind of organization 
should be established and how broad 


its scope? 
Some Organizational Problems 


The first question that had to be 
answered was—who should be admitted 
to membership in the organization. 
Obviously, certain standards had to be 
established. The United Negro Col- 
lege Fund was not designed to under- 
write the future of all private Negro 
colleges; it should determine rather to 
help strengthen those which were meet- 
The 
Fund finally accepted into membership 
all those institutions which were ac- 
credited by the appropriate regional 
accrediting agency; in the majority of 
cases these were schools accredited by 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Thus the 
Fund would be able to assure the pub- 
lic that the quality of work performed 
met certain standards. This was im- 
portant because northern philanthrop- 
ists and individuals generally had been 
“mulcted” out of huge sums of money 
by fraudulent solicitors who claimed 
to represent some poor struggling Ne- 
gro college or secondary school. This 
had led them to be wary of even legiti- 
mate appeals; they had no way of 
knowing which warranted their sup- 


ing certain minimum standards. 


port. The Fund in the very begin- 
ning gave assurance to those who had 
a genuine interest in Negro education 
but who wanted also to be sure their 
fund were being used wisely. Within 
recent years there have been discus- 
sions within the Fund that perhaps 
the organization might establish its 
own standards for membership, espe- 
cially when it became clear at one time 
that the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools had de- 
veloped dual standards for white and 
Negro colleges. Now, however, be- 
cause of the recent movement in the 
direction of single standards in the 
Southern Association, the Fund is will- 
ing to accept the accreditation of the 
agency. 

After having settled the question 
of who might be included in the Fund 
membership, it was important to dis- 
cuss how the monies ought to be di- 
vided among the members. These were 
very critical discussions. Early there 
seemed to be division as to the purpose 
of the allocation of fund. There was 
strong sentiment for basing the alloca- 
tion of funds on “unmet needs” of the 
colleges. It became apparent, how- 
ever, that this would lead to endless 
difficulty. Proponents of the so-called 
objective formula insisted that for the 
Fund to become involved in evalua- 
tion of member colleges could be dis- 
astrous. Some formula would have to 
be developed which included only ob- 
jective factors and which was simple 
of calculation. The formula also must 
not provide for disproportionate dis- 
tribution of funds as between large 
and small institutions. It is pertinent 
at this point to mention that one of 
the early formulas suggested did ap- 
pear to provide that larger institutions 
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would get disproportionately larger 
shares of the proceeds. It was at this 
point that presidents of these larger 
institutions themselves dissented from 
the formula and suggested that it be 
reworked so that a more equitable dis- 
tribution could be secured. 


An objective formula was developed. 
This has been basic, with two modi- 


fications. The first formula was as 


follows: 

One-Half of the net proceeds of the 
campaign will be divided equally 
amongst all member colleges. 

One-Half will be divided on the 
basis of the ratio of the five-year 
average of income from endow- 
ments and gifts of each college 
to the five-year average of the 
income from gifts and endow- 
ments of all member colleges. 

This was modified in 1946 in order to 
give some consideration to enrollment 
in member institutions and provided 
relative weights determined by the 
cost of education in undergraduate in- 
stitutions as against those institutions 
offering only graduate work. A little 
later the formula was revised again 
when it appeared that the enrollment 
factor had been given too much im- 
portance. 

The present formula was adopted in 

1948 and is as follows: 


Forty-five per cent of the proceeds 
to be divided equally among mem- 
ber institutions. 

Forty-five per cent of the proceeds 
to be divided on the basis of per- 
centages derived from the ratio 
of the five-year average income 
from gifts, grants and endow- 
ments of each member college to 
the five-year average from the 
same sources for all member col- 
leges. 

Ten per cent of the proceeds to be 
divided on the basis of percent- 


ages derived from the ratio of the 
five-year average enrollment of 
each member college to the five- 
year average enrollment of all 
member colleges. 
Manifestly there are some inequalities 
in an objective formula covering 
thirty-one different educational insti- 
tutions but under the circumstances the 
presidents have been agreeable to con- 
tinue this formula for the past six 
years. Part I of the formula is weight- 
ed in favor of the smaller institutions, 
and the remaining two parts favor the 
larger institutions. One of the inter- 
esting aspects of this allocation plan 
is the “built-in incentive” for member 
colleges to improve their financial 
position within their supporting or- 
ganized church body. Given an in- 
crease in revenue from the church, a 
college receives, through Part II of 
the distribution plan, more money from 
the Fund. 

The third question that confronted 
the member colleges was what limita- 
tions should be placed on the individ- 
ual solicitation and campaigns by mem- 
ber colleges. This was a crucial ques- 
tion because it meant that colleges by 
limiting themselves in this area would 
be delegating one of their important 
functions to an outside agency. In 
fact the colleges would be permitting 
an independent fund raising agency to 
limit the rate of growth of an in- 
stitution insofar as the rate depended 
on current finances. The relative suc- 
cess of the first campaign helped solve 
this problem because even in the first 
year all the colleges received so much 
more money in the joint enterprise 
than they had received through their 
own direct efforts in previous years. 
The Fund did not presume to take 
over all the fund raising functions of 
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its members; the colleges were left 
with responsibility of seeking their own 
funds for building and endowment 
purposes. They were free also to 
raise money within their supporting 
church. The members agreed readily 
to do no campaigning for current funds 
at all and to limit their campaigning 
for capital funds to periods outside 
those set apart for the UNCF. In 1951 
further limits were placed on member 
colleges when the Fund took over re- 
sponsibility for raising building funds 
for the college; this limitation expires 
in 1956 when the capital campaign is 


concluded. 


The question of alumni participa- 
tion in the joint fund raising enterprise 
had to be resolved. This problem was 
difficult because alumni are expected 
to have loyalty to alma mater and con- 
sequently would prefer to express that 
loyalty in terms of giving money di- 
rectly rather than through a joint 
enterprise. It was clear from the very 
beginning that the active support of 
alumni had to be enlisted for unless 
this were done non-alumni would raise 
the reasonable question as to why they 
should support the UNCF campaigns 
when graduates were not. In order 
that the Fund might turn the attention 
of the alumni more generally to the 
joint enterprise some limitation had 
to be placed on the extent of solicita- 
tion of alumni by member colleges. 
A national Intercollegiate Alumni 
Council was organized by the Fund and 
alumni committed themselves to work 
in behalf of the UNCF since their 
alma maters had been receiving more 
money through the joint enterprise 
than through the individual sporadic 
efforts. However, it was recognized 
that on special occasions the colleges 


had a right to seek support from their 
alumni. Two occasions were set aside 
for direct alumni  solicitation—i.e., 
class reunions and Founder’s Day. In 
the case of one of the member colleges 
in the past year special dispensation 
was given to the institution to raise 
money from its alumni in connection 
with the one hundredth anniversary. 
Generally the alumni of member col- 
leges have been willing to go along 
with these rulings. 

The question as to what the money 
was to be used for was fairly simple. 
It was agreed at the outset that the 
money should not go into buildings 
or endowment but should be used in the 
current operations of the member in- 
stitutions—for teachers’ 


salaries, li- 
brary books and equipment, opera- 


tion and maintenance of physical plant, 


administrative expense, scholarships 


for worthy students, et cetera. There 
is no policing by the Fund of the ex- 
penditures by the member colleges; the 
only requirement is an audit of ac- 
counts at the end of each fiscal year. 


Organization of the Fund 


There are thirty-one member col- 
leges* of the United Negro College 
Fund with a combined enrollment of 
23,000. 


*Atlanta University, Benedict College, 
Bennett College, Bethune-Cookman College, 
Bishop College, Clark College. Dillard Uni- 
versity, Fisk University, Gammon Theo- 
logical Seminary, Hampton Institute, Hus- 
ton-Tillotson College, Johnson C. Smith 
University, Knoxville College, Lane Col- 
lege, LeMoyne College, Lincoln University, 
Livingstone College, Morehouse College, 
Morris Brown College, Paine College, Phil- 
ander Smith College, St. Augustine’s Col- 
lege, Shaw University, Spelman College. 
Talladega College, Texas College. Touga- 
loo Southern Christian College, Tuskegee 
Institute, Virginia Union University, Wiley 
College, Xavier University. 
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The Fund is controlled by a 
Board of Directors composed of all 
the presidents of the member colleges 
and sixteen lay members from various 
sections of the country. It meets twice 
a year to make policy decision, receive 
reports on progress, and to pass on 
matters generally that come before the 
board of an organization. The Execu- 
tive Committee meets oftener during 
the year, as do other committees which 
work closely with the President of 
the Fund. The executive head of the 
Fund is the Executive Director. 

In the early years of the Fund, out- 
side fund raising talent was employed 
but after several years the Fund or- 
ganized its own fund raising depart- 
ment. Within the past year the Fund 
has expanded and improved its organi- 
zation by setting up regional offices 
in five key cities throughout the coun- 
try which provide for better super- 
vision of local compaigns and help in 
the headquarters planning of the cam- 
paign. Campaigns were carried on in 
84 cities and towns throughout the 
country in 1954. 


Each year the Fund attempts to 
raise approximately ten per cent of 
the educational budgets of its member 
colleges. These budgets in 1954 
amounted to approximately $17,500,- 
000. The money raised is distributed 
to the college four times a year at a 
time designed to fit in with their edu- 
cational programs. Because of the 
relative success of the UNCF in rais- 
ing funds for current purposes over 
the years, the presidents of the mem- 
ber colleges in 1951 delegated to the 
Fund the additional responsibility of 
raising the sum of $25,000,000 for 
building purposes. A five-year cam- 
paign was authorized after which time 
the colleges will be free to go out on 
their own to raise money for buildings. 
Decisions to undertake this joint ef- 
fort for buildings was made after a 
careful study of the experience of col- 
leges over the past decades in their 
efforts to finance plant expansion. With 
a few exceptions, all these efforts ended 
in failure. This special campaign was 
launched in 1951 with a generous in- 
itial gift of $5,000,000 by Mr. John 


Cuart oF RESULTS FoR TEN YEAR PERIOD—CURRENT FUND 


Individuals: Corporations: Foundations: Labor Unions: Other Groups: TOTAL 





1944 $332,000 $228,000 $163,000 
1945 445,000 360,000 195,000 
1946 395,000 263,000 216,000 
1947 449,000 292,000 209,000 
1948 464,000 321,000 199,000 
1949 485,000 363,000 191,000 
1950 475,000 384,000 233,000 
1951 522,000 414,000 235,000 
1952 521,000 419,000 272,000 
1953 547,000 454,000 264,000 


$ 8,000 $ 34,000 $ 765,000 
10,000 65,000 1,075,000 
11,000 45,000 930,000 
12,000 68,000 1,030,000 

9,000 79,000 1,072,000 
12,000 108,000 1,159,000 
11,000 107,000 1,210,000 
17,000 122,000 1,310,000 
14,000 149,000 1,375,000 
21,000 155,000 1,441,000 
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D. Rockefeller, Jr. The General 
Education Board and the 
Corporation underwrote a substantial 
part of the cost of this campaign. 
Since 1944 the United Negro College 
Fund has had the responsibility for 
raising current operation funds for its 
thirty-one members; and since 1951 
it has been responsible for raising 


Carnegie 


building funds. 


Chart of Results for Ten Year Period 
Current Fund 


The average amount raised for cur- 
rent operations annually represents the 
income from an investment of approxi- 
mately $30,000,000. The amount raised 
for building purposes is greatly in ex- 
cess of the total amount raised by these 
colleges during the previous decades. 
In all the Fund has raised over 25,- 
000,000 for all purposes in the past 
ten years. One thing seems clear— 
the method of fund raising pioneered 
by the United Negro College Fund pro- 
vides one sound answer to the financial 
needs of the private colleges. The im- 
portant unfinished business of the Fund 
is to expand its operation so as to 


increase significantly the amount of 
money that its member colleges will 


receive. 

Earlier reference was made to other 
groups of colleges which have pattern- 
ed their fund raising activities along 
the line of the UNCF. The earliest 
of these was the Indiana Federation 
of Colleges, started several years after 
the UNCF. One of the prime movers 
in the formation of this Indiana group 
was the president of Earlham Col- 
lege, Dr. Thomas Elsa Jones. Presi- 
dent Jones had formerly been president 
of Fisk University and was a member 
of the UNCF organizing group in 1943. 


At present there are some 29 state 
or regional cooperative fund raising 
ventures. One other national fund 
raising venture has been established 
—the Fund for Medical Education. 
There are certain significant dif- 
ferences between the United Negro 
College Fund and these other organi- 
zations, however. The first has to do 
with the area of the appeal. The 
member colleges of these other coopera- 
tive fund raising enterprises have not 
been willing to pool their prospects. 
They have limited their asking to cor- 
porate support which is new support. 
And they have retained for themselves 
the right to campaign individually in 
other areas. Secondly, the alumni of 
these colleges are under no circum- 
stance to be solicited through the co- 
operative fund raising program. Alum- 
ni are still solicited only by the in- 
dividual member institution. A third 
major difference is that these organi- 
ations, with two or three exceptions, 
limit their activities to the states in 
which the colleges are located while 
the UNCF is generally nation-wide— 
probably due to the very nature of the 
institutions in the campaign; there is 
little likelihood of much national in- 
terest in a group of colleges in Tennes- 
see, but there is national interest in a 
group of Negro colleges in Tennessee 
because they are concerned with a dis- 
advantaged group. The aim of the 
UNCF is to help these institutions 
overcome their handicaps which have 
been received at the hands of the pub- 
lic generally. Finally, another signi- 
ficant difference between the UNCF 
and these other groups is the fact that 


the latter permit duplicate solicitation 
by the state fund and the member col- 


leges. 
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This is the story of the first ten 
years of this pioneer organization dedi- 
cated to the financing of a group of 
thirty-one private accredited Negro 
colleges which serve approximately 23,- 
000 students in seventeen states 
throughout the South. As the United 
Negro College Fund embarks on its 
next decade of service to the region 
and to the country, it will operate in 
the changing educational scene where 
there is evident a challenge to continue 
to aid a special pioneering group of 
institutions and at the same time 
broaden its purposes so as to keep pace 
with the changing times. 


Tue Supreme Court DEcIsIon 


On May 17, 1954 the Supreme Court 
of the United States ruled that segre- 
gation in public education was uncon- 
stitutional. Thus is the beginning of 
a new chapter in public education in 
the southern region. Harry Ashmore 
in his book, The Negro and the Schools, 
puts it very well: 

“In the long sweep of history, the 
abandonment of Plessy by the Su- 
preme Court may be written down 
as the point at which the South 
cleared the last turning of the road 
to reunion—a point at which finally, 
and under protest, the region gave 
up its peculiar institutions and ac- 
cepted the prevailing standards of 
the nation at large as the legal 
basis for its relationship with its 
minority race.” 

Over the months since the decision, 
there has been much speculation as to 
the range of the application of the de- 
cision. Many acrimonious debates have 
raged over not when some Southern 
state would implement the decision, 
but rather whether they would imple- 
ment it. Another fruitful subject for 
discussion has been the question of the 


time schedule of desegregation. All 
these speculations are most useful be- 
cause in such fashion can guide posts 
be set up for the future since there are 
so few historical guide posts of any 
value. 

Several years ago the United Negro 
College Fund and its member colleges, 
in anticipation of a favorable Supreme 
Court decision, began a series of meet- 
ings to discuss in some detail the role 
of the Fund and its member institutions 
in the changing educational scene. 

It is of course axiomatic that the 
future work of the UNCF in securing 
finances depends completely on the role 
of its member institutions. The corol- 
lary to this is that decisions by trus- 
tees and administration of member col- 
leges will affect in one way or another 
the effectiveness of the UNCF as the 
principal fund raiser for these colleges. 

Immediately after the Supreme 
Court decision the President of the 
United Negro College Fund issued a 
report to volunteers and contributors 
throughout the country. It was de- 
signed to get on the record the Fund’s 
responsibility in continuing to finance 
these institutions. The statement reads 
in part: 


. With the new opportuni- 
ties provided by the decision will 
come new responsibilities for the 
Fund’s member colleges. They are 
preparing now to meet the increas- 
ing demands by the youth of the 
nation for higher education. 
As the decision takes effect, they 
can move forward on a firm founda- 
tion to meet their increased respon- 
sibilities to the nation’s youth 
whom they may then serve, without 
restrictions as to race or color. 
“There are several facts which 
emerge clearly for the forseeable 
future. Today, the number of high 
school students seeking college edu- 
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cation in the South, where the Fund’s 
member colleges are located, is 


greater than ever before in history. 


“The elimination of racial restric- 
tions will not remove the economic 
pressures these institutions share 
with other privately supported col- 
leges. Nor will it remove the dol- 
lar barrier to education for Negro 
youth. Also, it will not correct, 
overnight the long neglect suffered 
by Negro youth of the South in 
educational provisions in primary 
and secondary schools which have 
resulted in their need for corrective 
programs provided by the private 
colleges now serving them. These 
facts, along with the many prob- 
lems involved in making the Supreme 
Court decision effective in those 
states where segregation is prac- 
ticed, makes one thing certain: the 
major responsibility for first class 
higher education of Negroes of the 
South will continue to fall, for some 
time to come, upon the colleges that 
have served them during the past 
years.” 

There was frankly some concern on 


the part of some volunteers as_ to 
whether the Supreme Court decision 
would have an adverse effect on the 
1954 Campaign. On the basis of evi- 
dence at hand and the fact that the 
1954 campaign promises to be the most 
successful in the history of the UNCF, 
it appears that the Fund’s supporters 
are convinced that adequate financing 
for the group of colleges is of major 
importance—particularly in the chang- 
So much for the 
Since the process 


ing circumstance. 
immediate effect. 
of desegregation will be spread over a 
period of time, it will be of value to 
give some attention to the long run 
implications of the decision for the 
private Negro colleges. 

Any discussion of the long run ef- 
fects of any legal decision should be 


prefaced by a clear statement that 
the major ingredient is sheer specula- 
tion. The validity varies all the way 
from complete error to a miraculous 
educated guess. If the predictions of 
population experts mean anything, the 
number of persons of college age who 
will probably be seeking college edu- 
cation will double by 1970. This 
means that all over the country, and 
particularly in the South all the pres- 
ent private and public educational in- 
stitutions will be needed in order to 
help meet the demand. The private 
Negro colleges, being an integral part 
of that system in the South, will ac- 
cept their share of the responsibility 
for training southern youth. This is 
the long view. But between the im- 
mediate and the long view, there is a 
variable period of transition which 
will bear some scrutiny. 

During the in-between period (how- 
ever long) the private Negro colleges 
lay claim to a sound continuing pro- 
gram of education for all who choose 
to enroll. The freedom of choice of 
an individual as to where he will go 
to college is the ultimate result, for 
higher education, of the Supreme Court 
decision. It is clear however that 
for some time to come these colleges 
will serve predominantly Negro youth. 
Private white institutions in the South 
are under no legal compulsion as yet 
to open their doors as a result of the 
recent decision. White state schools 
seem to be awaiting the decree of the 
Court and even when this is handed 
down will procrastinate and delay as 
much as possible. 

There are other valid and compelling 
reasons institutions 


serve largely Negro youth. 


why these will 


1) Because of economic circum- 
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stance, these colleges with the 
aid of UNCF are in position to 
provide substantial scholarship 


aid. 


2) The Supreme Court decision will 
not correct overnight the neglect 
suffered by Negro youth in edu- 
cational provision in primary 
and secondary schools which 
have resulted in their need for 
corrective programs provided by 
these private colleges. 


3) Students for family, church, tra- 
ditional or personal reasons will 
continue to choose these institu- 
tions. 


4) Given adequate support, the qual- 
ity and uniqueness of the edu- 
cational programs will continue 
to interest Negro students. 


5) For many years, this will be 
the only opportunity for Negro 
students to secure their educa- 
tion in a private institution in 


the South. 


In connection with this whole move- 
ment in time from segregation to inte- 
gration in higher education, it is per- 
tinent to observe in passing that in an- 
ticipation of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision, all the member colleges of the 
UNCF have already taken steps to 
liberalize their charters. 
portant have been the actions taken 
by the individual trustee boards affirm- 
ing that their colleges are ready and 
willing where possible to open their 
doors to all who wish to enroll. 


Equally im- 


It seems clear that the case for the 
colleges is sound as we move from sep- 
arate institutions to a period when 


the only criterion for the continued 
existence of an institution will be its 
service and excellence. 

If our reasoning is sound, it appears 
that the institutions which are members 
of the Fund will continue to need more 
and more money and that Negro youth 
will continue to require economic as- 
sistance. 

This brings us to a final point in 
this matter. It has to do with some 
observations, pro and con, about the 
name of the organization—United Ne- 
gro College Fund. Suggestions and 
reactions have come to the Fund from 
all points of the compass and it is 
clear that there is no mandate for 
any immediate action. After an ex- 
haustive sampling of attitudes on the 
part of alumni, volunteers, contributors, 
officials of member colleges and many 
other friends, it seems reasonable to 
assume that as we move from segrega- 
tion to integration the name and even 
the purpose and constituency of the 
UNCF will change. This change will 
be made at such time and in such a 
manner as to do no violence either to 
the Fund‘s responsibility toward 23,- 
000 students in 31 institutions or to 
the fundamentals of democratic edu- 
cation. The Board of Directors of the 
UNCEF at a recent meeting elected a 
special committee to explore this mat- 
ter further with a view toward making 
recommendations at the appropriate 
time. 

Cooperative fund raising for higher 
education will continue to provide signi- 
ficant support for private colleges in 
America. The United Negro College 
Fund in pioneering this technique has 
made a tremendous contribution to the 
strength of America. 





Some Current Problems in African Education* 


CHANCELLOR WILLIAMS 


Department of Social Science, Howard University 


The rapid social changes in Africa, 
by the movement for 
democratic self-government, project 
mass education forward as the most im- 
portant need in all areas. The urgency 
of the need tends to highlight the major 
obstacles to its realization. What is 
happening in Africa, of course, is 
nothing less than a social revolution 
the outcome of which will affect the 
whole human race. Hence the world- 
wide interest and the prevailing spirit 
of lending a helping hand. 

The birth of a new nation is at once 
a challenge and an opportunity. It is a 
challenge to the best in human thought 
to help provide the basis for improve- 
ment even over existing systems. This 
is the opportunity—this creation of 
something better, resulting from the 
eclectic process of synthesizing the best 
and most desirable from the West and 
the East. 

The problems under study are, pri- 
marily, in the field of general educa- 
tion in its broadest sense, and they 
are to be explored from the primary 
level through the university, including 
a program for the adult population. 
The socio-economic and political fac- 
tors which either impede or promote 
programs for the solution of these prob- 
lems will be considered. 


The Gold Cost and Nigeria are lead- 


spearheaded 


*From the Impact of the African Social 
Revolution on the Development of Educa- 


tion. A research project at Oxford Uni- 
versity, England, 1953-54, and still in prog- 
ress. This paper is drawn from Chapter 
IV of the larger study and is limited to a 
phase of the work in the Gold Coast only. 


ing the way, although beset by urgent 
demands from the African masses for 
education, passionate and insistent de- 
mands on a scale that find no counter- 
part in the modern world.” 

The Gold Coast “rush” for educa- 
tion may indeed be likened to a “gold 
rush,” but the rush, although not halt- 
ed, is sorrowfully slowed down by the 
equally quick rise of certain problems 
as obstacles in the way of the onward 
march. Some of these problems were 
always there. Others were created 
by the universal demand for education. 
A few of the most pressing problems 
which call for immediate attack seem 
to be: 

The Teacher Shortage 

The first problem is concerned with 
finding teachers for the primary grades. 
This need runs into thousands, not 
hundreds. Here the need is basic, not- 
withstanding the shortage on the sec- 
ondary and other levels. There are 
over 675,000 children in the Gold 
Coast between the school ages of five 
and ten, but only about 270,000 of these 
can go to school. There are less than 
4,500 trained teachers.’ 


*Notes on Education in the Colonies. C.O. 
sak No. 24, London, Revised February 

Social Development in the Colonies. Doc. 
No. 10, London, Revised October 1953. 

Colonial Social Development: Policy and 
ee. Doc. No. 10A, London, March, 


"Kojo, Botsio, Progress in Education in 
the Gold Coast (Department of Education 
Document). Accra: Government Printing 
Department, 1953, p. 1. 

This is a review, by the Minister of Edu- 
cation, of the Government’s Accelerated 
Development Plan for Education. 
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This paper stresses the urgency of 
the problem on the primary level not 
only because it is basic to all others, 
but also because the African primary 
school has a problem peculiar to it- 
self which serves as a check on sec- 
ondary and higher education. This is 
the language barrier. English is not 
taught in the primary schools.’ Yet, 
English is required before the student 
can advance in secondary education, 
to say nothing of the university and 
other technical schools and colleges.‘ 
This is a bottleneck. There is not 
only an immediate need for over 11,- 
000 trained teachers for the limited 
number of pupils who can now attend 
the primary schools, but such teachers 
should be able to speak both English 
and the native tongue of the area in 
which they work. The Gold Coast 
needs sympathetic American teachers, 
both Negro and white, just as it needs 
teachers from the United Kingdom— 
visiting teachers who can serve for a 
term of at least five years, but who 


®According to the Minister of Education, 
“Research has been conducted into the teach- 
ing of English and there is now to be an 
earlier transition to the use of English as 
a medium of instruction in the middle and 
primary course. .. .”, Botsio, op. cit., p. 12. 


‘To the everlasting credit of African 
leaders, nationalism has been wisely guided 
in the direction of world brotherhood. In- 
stead of promoting the easily emotional but 
shortsighted nationalism which favors use 
of the native languages only and opposi- 
ticn to all things foreign, these leaders, with 
a sort of prophetic vision, adopted English 
as the official language of the country, and 
thereby set the stage for easy contact and 
more easily friendly relations not only with 
the English speaking West, but also with 
English speaking India, Pakistan, Egypt and 
scores of other countries that either have 
English as the official language, or know 
it well as the “second language” taught in 
their schools. 


will begin by learning the native lan- 
guage.” 

But what about the other 405,000 
children in the “ten-age’”’ group who, 
because of teacher shortage, cannot at- 
tend any school and, though crying for 
light, are forced to remain in the dark- 
ness of ignorance? (Children between 
ages five and ten inclusive). Over half 
of the children of primary school age, 
or, to be more exact, about 3/5 of 
them, can not go to school. This is 
the majority. This is the future of 
the Gold Coast delayed. 

There is no compulsory school at- 
tendance law, for such a law would, 
at present, be a joke. The shoe, for 
once, is really on the other foot. It 
is the people and their children clam- 
oring for education, not the Govern- 
ment forcing them to it. Indeed, a 
major task of the Government is to 
satisfy the masses that schools for all 
will come some day, and that the 
leaders are doing everything within 
their power to bring that day nearer. 
It is an awful problem. Yet, it can 
be attacked and we should help our 
African brothers in the attack. 

Universal primary education is the 
number one need. This will call for 
a minimum of 22,166 trained teachers 
for the primary grades alone.* Mean- 
while the great majority of the chil- 
dren must remain out of school while 
the problem of securing teachers for 


*In this connection the various fellowship 
foundations could make no greater, or a 
more fositive and direct contribution to hu- 


man progress and world peace. Sending an 
“army” of such visiting teachers at this 
crucial turning point in Africa would de- 
velop naturally an unbreakable tie between 
Airica, America and Great Britain such as 
nothing else could. 


®About half of present teachers are un- 
trained. [bid p. 1 
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those who can attend is being solved." 


Wuat THE STUDENTS ARE STUDYING 


What fields Gold Coast students 


are planning to enter becomes a mat- 
ter of the highest importance. Table 
I, therefore, is significant. It shows 
the number and distribution of students 
abroad by fields of study. What they 
are studying are indexes to the im- 
mediate future, important fields which 
are neglected, and the basis for a 
thoroughgoing program of educational 
and vocational guidance. 

This study shows that there is no 
heavy concentration in any field; not 
even—as I had expected—in Educa- 


tion, medicine and law. There are 


only 182, 110, and 106 students abroad 


TAs stated elsewhere and repeated above, 
Gold Coast leaders are not only keenly 
aware of these problems but are actively 
trying to solve them. The point is that they 
need help, and a great deal of it. There 
are six colleges concerned with teacher- 
training, and five more are under construc- 
tion. There is an overall plan for a total 
of seventeen new training colleges. There 
are 3,150 teachers in training (which rep- 
resent a mere fraction of the 22,000 needed 
on the primary level alone). /bid., p. 10. 

W. E. Ward, A Short History of the 
Gold Coast. London: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 4th ed. 1949, pp. 242-46. 

Ward states that only about one child 
in seven could attend school in 1945. 

D. M. Balme, “The University College of 
the Gold Coast. Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, Ltd. 1952, pp. 6, 7, 8 

Facts About the Gold Coast, 
Her Majesty’s Stationary Office. 
1954. p. 4 

(1952 statistics.) Later available data in- 
dicate an increase in teacher-training. 

Colonial Students in the United Kingdom 
and the Irish Republic. London: Colonial 
Office, DB 40657, 1954. Passim. 

Gold Coast Students in the United States 
and Canada, (Unpublished Record. Gold 
Coast Liaison Office, Washington). 

There is currently a great shortage of 
teachers in the United States. There are 
also thousands of competent persons unem- 
ployed. What is needed is proper pay along 
with proper educational guidance. 


London: 
March 


in these fields, respectively.” There 
should be particular concern over the 
fact that there are only 101 studying 
for business and only 25 in the na- 
tional economy—agriculture, and just 
one in forestry. Even in engineering 
of all types there are only 84, and of 
these there appear to be only two in 
the aeronautical branch and in mining. 
Yet, we hear so much about Africa’s 
natural resources! Who is to develop 
them? 

Other neglected fields are banking 
and finance, commerce (with special 
reference to import and export trad- 
ing), cooperatives (here several thou- 
sand students are needed, particularly 
young women), manufacturing (tex- 
tiles, shoe-making, canning, and other 
basic domestic needs), navigation, vet- 
erinary medicine, building, poultry and 
animal husbandry, aeronautics, rail- 
way engineering, highway engineering, 
social welfare, ete.’ 

Table I shows a combined total of 


®The Director of Colonial Scholars ad- 
vises that the number in all fields, and cer- 
tainly in many, may be larger than any 


available records indicate. Due to shifts 
and changes going on all the time, and the 
fact that many students do not report to 
the Colonial Office (from which many of 
these data are gathered) it is estimated 
that the total number of West African stu- 
dents abroad may double the number on 
record. This fact should be kept in mind, 
although, unfortunately, it does not ma- 
terially affect the total situation. For ex- 
ample, the record shows 10 in Pharmacy. 
The above statement means that there might 
be 20. Obviously, this means very little 
because we are concerned, not with a city, 
but a nation of over 5 million people. 


*By contrast, the overall picture is that 
Asian students are in these fields in far 
greater numbers than Africans. This is 
particularly true in such fields as aeronau- 
tics, and those which have to do with the 
development of natural resources, commerce, 
business and finance. This comparison, of 
course, is based on relative population 
figures, 
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TABLE I 


NuMBER OF GOLD Coast STUDENTS 
STUDYING IN THE 
Unitep STATES, CANADA, GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND BY FIELDS oF STUDY, 


1953-1954** 





Fields of Study 
Institutions in 
The U.S. and 
Institutions in 
Great Britain 
and Ireland 


Canada 





_ 
DOR DN & 


Agriculture 
Architecture 

Art 

Business 

Dentistry 
Education 
Engineering 
Forestry 

General Education 
Health 

Law 

Medicine 
Meterology 
Nurses 

Pharmacy 

Public Administration 
Science 
Technology 
Theology 
TOTALS 


Dw 
eoSELH 


wel | Sill lasi 


on 
NI UID) oO 


829 956 


—_ 
i) 








**Source: Colonial Students in the United 
Kingdom and the Irish Republic and Colon- 
ial Students in the United States and Can- 
ada. London: The Colonial Office, 1953, 1954. 

These data, however, were somewhat re- 
vised and brought up to date by research as- 
sistants Ken Purser of the Education De- 
partment, Gold Coast and Miss Ann M. 
Thomas, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








less than a thousand students in all 
fields in the United States (127), Great 
Britain and Ireland (829). There are 
about 50 in Germany and an equal 
number of students not included in 
our statistics (see Footnote 6). 

The latest data from the Gold 
Coast college registers indicate that in 
the Gold Coast itself there are only 
473 University College students, of 
which number only 25 are women. 


Kumasi College of Science and Tech- 
nology has 700 male students and no 
female students. The teacher train- 
ing institutions have 3150 students 
and other technical schools have 141. 

The combined totals of advanced stu- 
dents at home and abroad appear to 
be about 6,400. I should think that 
this is a remarkable showing, consid- 
ering the bottleneck in primary and, 
consequently, secondary education dis- 
cussed above. 

This situation in the lower levels 
limits the number prepared for higher 
education. This means that the cur- 
rent passion for the European and 
American type of university training 
is far from reaching the danger point. 
Meanwhile there is the opportunity to 
begin the development of an overall 
general education program that culmi- 
nates in an African university system 
which will really meet the needs of a 
newly rising people. If this comes 
about, the predicament in the present 
situation that checks the desired speed 
all down the line may be a blessing 
in disguise. 


Financine AFrican EpucatTion 


To discuss education without con- 
sidering the financial problems” in- 
volved would be unrealistic, if not 
merely academic. For the question of 
how certain problems are to be solved 
invariably leads us back to the ques- 
tion of money. The five current sources 
are somewhat intricate and confused, 
but in broad outline they are the cen- 
tral government, the local government; 
voluntary agencies, such as missions, 
Moslem groups and African societies; 


; An important part of the overall study 
is devoted to problems of finance which 
space will not permit in this paper. 
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the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Fund and contributions from foreign 
foundations. It is not generally known 
that “each British Colony in Africa 
has to carry the cost of its own edu- 
cational program”.” Africans them- 
selves must raise the money from taxes 
for education. The Accelerated De- 
velopment Plan for education in the 
Gold Coast sets 1957 as the end of 
a six year period by which time it 
is hoped to provide primary schools 
and teachers for the 405,000 children 
now out of school (not including the 
Northern Territories which are Mos- 
lem, and where the situation is far 
worse and has to be dealt with sep- 
arately) with an outlay of about $3,- 
581,200 as recurrent cost. This does 
not include capital costs. The cum- 
ulative total of recurrent and capital 
cost of the plan in 1957 will be ap- 
proximately $23,467,100.” 

This is not a universal compulsory 
education program. And, except in 
the primary schools, the students must 
still pay their way. The Gold Coast 
is called the richest of the West Afri- 
Talk about “rich coun- 
tries” always tend to obscure the pov- 


can territories. 


erty of the masses of people who must 
pay taxes while oftentimes living even 
The rela- 
tive, and not necessarily permanent 
prosperity of the Gold Coast serves 


below subsistence standards. 


Read, Africans and Their 


“Margaret 
Schools. London: Longmans Green and Co., 
1953, p. 18. 

During the study in England this writer 
found that even many English educators 
think that the British Government finances 


African education—and for which they 
are taxed in England. This, of course, is 
not true at all. 


*African Education, “The Nuffield Re- 
port.” Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1953, pp. 52, 53. 


to highlight the seriousness of educa- 
tional problems in other African areas. 
This brings up at once the whole 
question of economic readjustment in 
terms of increased and more efficient 
production, a radically improved do- 
mestic economy, primarily aiming at 
better farming for better food supply 
and increased business and manufac- 
turing activities, increased wages and, 
in short, a higher standard of living 
for the masses. 


But this leads directly back to gen- 
eral education. The leaders can not 
do it all. Even to lead effectively 
they must have enlightened followers. 
Therefore African education must be 
free. It does not need to be com- 
pulsory—certainly not in West Africa 
now. 

“Industrialization” is generally 
given as the easy answer for under- 
developed areas, envisioning outside 
capital investment. The investments 
call for guaranteed financial returns. 
Otherwise they are “unsound.” But 
Africa’s first investments need to be 
in the development of human beings. 
And while these under-developed hu- 
man beings can not guarantee the im- 
mediate financial returns expected of 
the 
in their mental and physical condi- 
tion and spiritual outlook is the neces- 
the 


machines, sacrificial investment 


sary pre-condition for desired 


wealth. 
Erroneous VAaLuEs 


Threatening the whole outcome is 
the problem of erroneous values. There 
is nothing unusual about a newly 
emancipated people eagerly copying 
the ways of their former rulers, ac- 
cepting all of their ideals and stand- 
ards as proper and right and the true 
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measure of progress and civilization. 
This was always so. For did not 
the very position of wealth and power 
which the rulers held demonstrate the 
successful way of life? Herein lies 
the great threat to Africans and to 
Africa’s future. All western stand- 
ards are not even best for the West, 
to say nothing of Africa. Many Amer- 
ican and European concepts, philoso- 
phies and policies are obstacles to prog- 
ress and, therefore, not at all the best 
guides for Africans. 

But Africans very generally think 
so. This fact finds its initial expres- 
sion in the ready acceptance of the 
medieval philosophy of education for 
the “gentlemen” class. The all-im- 
portant aim becomes the purely aca- 
demic training for “white collar” or 
“black coat” jobs.* This is “it’’—the 
main object of an education, and one 
that leads 
Where else have they seen the 
men” in society, the Europeans among 
them? Therefore, for the great ma- 
jority “education” means a government 
job or it means very little indeed. Con- 


to a Government office. 
“top 


versely, education and training in the 
fields essential to the salvation of the 
country are looked down upon as un- 
fit for “people of class.” 

Hence, the great African fever for 
education is not in the direction of 
agriculture, mining, business, finance, 
commerce, science and industry. Nor 
is it very much concerned with singl- 
ing out and further developing those 
elements in African culture which are 
far and away superior to anything com- 
parable in the Western world. The dan- 
gerous trend is that Africans tend to 


8A frican Education, op. cit., pp. 12, 16. 
For a statistical view of what Gold Coast 
Students are studying see Table I. 


regard all things African as “‘primi- 
tive’, and all things Western as “pro- 
gressive.” Here is the challenge for 
a new education, an imperative call 
for a new kind of curriculum. Here, 
too, is the great opportunity for an 
educational leadership that is capable 
of introducing a kind of social educa- 
tion into Africa that may set a new 
standard for the democratic world. 
For the call of the century is for 
educators who dare to explore beyond 
the barriers of tradition, from the 
what was and is to what ought to be. 
The false prestige values, which is 
the bane of African life, must be eradi- 
cated before there can be the kind of 
educational and vocational guidance 
which the country so sorely needs. 
General education, which should in- 
clude in its scope a very carefully 
worked-out program for the develop- 
ment of social, moral and _ spiritual 
values, could not be limited to the 
schools but weuld have to extend 
to the adult community in fostering 
the new attitudes which, in short, would 
be nothing more nor less than imple- 
menting the self-government program 
by boldly removing the clearly seen 
obstacles to its success. Chief among 
these, to repeat, are those false pres- 
tige values which directly cripple and 
hold in check economic activities by 
Africans in undeveloped and underde- 
veloped areas, and in fields where they 
now depend wholly upon the genius 
and initiative of Europeans and others. 


Tue “Extenpep Famity” ProBLEeM 


African social organization poses 
another educational problem. The fam- 
ily system itself is at once a blessing 
and a problem. The problem arises 


from the traditional obligations and 
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responsibilities which now tend to kill 
the initiative of the most industrious 
and enterprising members of the 
group.“ It is an “extended” family 
system, including numerous dependent 
and distant relatives who in America 
would not be considered as members 
These look to 
the educated one for a share in what- 
ever income he may have. Often they 
have contributed towards his educa- 
tion, but as an investment from which 


of one’s family at all. 


they expect returns from him as long 
And their demands in- 
crease with his success, or what they 
imagine to be success. 


as he lives. 


Some young 
men are threatening to break away 
from family and tribe in order to es- 
cape this perpetual obligation to sup- 
port so many. On the other hand, 
there are those who are unwilling to 
“get ahead” at all, conscious of the 
waiting horde of grasping ne’er-do- 
wells who are too lazy to fend for 
themselves, but remain always keenly 
on the alert for the members of the 
family who do. This is a social prob- 
lem that impinges directly on the edu- 
cational, affects it, and becomes an 
educational task. 


There must be a readjustment of 
Gold Coast family relations, looking 
to the development of the kind of mu- 
tual responsibility which, far from 
penalizing ambition and initiative, fos- 
ters it. An extended family cooperative 
system may well be the solution. 


Rescuina Arrican Retiaious VALurs 


African education will, unavoidably, 
be concerned with religious values. This 
fact calls for a kind of tolerance that 


“This comes directly from various young 
Africans in conversations with the writer 
over a period of six years. 


exists neither in Africa nor in the 
West. To begin with, neither Chris- 
tianity nor Islam is the dominant re- 
ligion, nor the two combined. The 
dominant religion is African.” It 
has questionable elements which may 
be easily and properly characterized 
as “primitive;” but, having said that, 
we will find, upon analysis, that Chris- 
tianity and Islam also contain ques- 
tionable concepts and practices which 
any unbiased thinker might consider 
as “primitive.” 

More important, however, is the fact 
that this traditional religion, evolved 
over the centuries, has many of the 
same high and eternal principles to be 
found in the other great religions of 
the world.” And it is precisely be- 
cause Africans very properly refuse 
to separate Christian principles from 
Christian practices that they are un- 
able to equate the religion of the West 
with their own conception of what 
progress and civilization mean. 


This point is important. For it 
was the pioneer work of white mis- 


Tn this connection I do not see the terms 
“Pagan” and “Heathern.” They carry er- 
roneous concepts which encourage the bigot- 
ed an adamant attitude of both Christians 
and Muslems. 

“See Table 1. Out of nearly 1000 young 
Africans studying abroad only six are for 
the Christian ministry! 

Arthur E. Southon, Gold Coast Method- 
ism. London: Cargate Press, 1934 pp. 1-4. 

Edith Sitwell, Gold Coast Customs. Lon- 
don: Duckworth, 1929, p. 63. 

Margaret J. Field, Religion and Medicine 
of the Ga People. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1937, part 2. 

Joseph Bookye Danquah, The Akan Doc- 
trine of God. London: Lutterworth Press, 
1944, Vol. XVI. 

As indicated before, the complete study, 
of which this paper is a fragment, will fur- 
ther explore and delineate those values in 
African culture, religious and secular, which 
must be saved, and even extended. 
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sionaries in the fields of education and 
religion that is at once the foundation 
and spearhead of the remarkable Afri- 
can progress during the past few years. 
Equally significant, however, is the 
fact that although missionaries arrived 
in the Gold Coast as early as 1687," 
Christianity has made comparatively 
little headway. The overwhelming ma- 
jority still cling to their ancient faith, 
including many educated Africans who 
are nominally Christians for strategic 
or “respectable” reasons. 

Unless we choose to continue to 
ignore these underlying but funda- 
mental aspects of African life, the edu- 
cational task, while becoming broader, 
will at the same time become clearer. 
For one thing, the idea that the Chris- 
tianization of Africa is the index of 
its civilization and progress will have 
to be abandoned, along with the corol- 
lary practice of attempting to evalu- 
ate Africans in terms of whether or 
not they are Christians or Muslems. 

This suggests a new approach by 
Christian workers. The purpose of 
the mission school, if it is to survive 
and serve a new Africa, must extend 
beyond the winning of converts to its 
particular denomination. Instead of 
making frontal attack on African re- 
ligion, Christian churches and schools 
in Africa will become more effective 
as they begin to broaden their religious 
concepts, thinking less of labels of 
faith, and more about the essential 
things in all religions.* These should 
be rescued, not destroyed, and joined 


"Ward, op ctt p. 242. 

Outline of the History of Educational 
Work in the Gold Coast. Colonial Office 
Appendix (unpublished doc.) 1953, p. 1. 


*Herbert J. Muller, The Uses of the Past. 
~— York: Oxford University Press, 1952 
p. 4. 


with the general objective of improving 
life. 


ILuitERacy AMONG THE CHIEFS 


This is a crucial problem precisely 
because chieftainship is so tied up with 
native religion and other basic mores 
that any sudden destruction of the 
system in the name of progress might 
well impede the very improvement de- 
sired. 

Yet the most amazing aspect of this 
particular situation is that the great 
majority of the chiefs remain stead- 
fast and unmovable in illiteracy in 
the face of feverish demands for edu- 
cation all around them. One would 
think that the chiefs, if for reasons 
no other than self preservation, would 
have been among the first, years ago, 
to embrace the opportunity, or, at the 
very least, to have those who were 
certain to become chiefs attend school. 
This is such elementary common sense 
that one may well be puzzled as to 
why it was never done, and is not 
being done now except here and there. 

My discussions with a number of 
chiefs along this line indicated that one 
of the major reasons for continued ig- 
norance among them is implicit in the 
section above. Until recently all educa- 
tion was Christian mission education. 
This sought to destroy the native re- 
ligion of which the chief is the high 
priest. Very simply, the chiefs saw no 
reason for the kind of education that 
was designed to destroy both their own 
religion and, consequently, themselves. 

In the main, therefore, the chiefs 
remain aloof and even defiant while the 
waves of progress sweep around them, 
threatening. Young educated Afri- 
cans tend to laugh at them. But the 
influence of these leaders as custodians 
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of the ancient faith and traditions is 
still so great that they constitute a 
bridge to the future which can not be 
by-passed, but must be crossed. In 
short, there is immediate need for a 
special educational program for the 
chiefs and other illiterate leaders. 


Wuart Epvcationat Puitosopuy? 


In their laudable effort to come 
abreast with the most advanced peoples 
of the world, Africans are confronted 
with the great danger of grabbing 
the proper 
Their sin- 


everything Western as 
gauge of their progress. 
cere English friends constantly warn 
them against this, but at once they are 
suspected of trying to divert or even 
check the movement towards independ- 
ence. What’s good for the white man, 
assuredly, must be equally good for 
The main 
point is missed completely. It is that 
the material progress of the West that 
has so glamorized the world is hollow, 
because in its speed it outstripped and 
left the essential part of civilization 
several thousand years behind. This 
is the spiritual and moral element, ac- 
tualized in goodwill among men, which 
Africa itself has preserved and can 


us, many Africans reason. 


give to an unquiet world.” 

The English who have been trying 
to guide an orderly march to self gov- 
ernment see the danger in trying to 
imitate them all down the line. This 





*Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1947, 
p. 129. 

What Toynbee is saying about the Amer- 
ican Negroes’ “genius for giving spontaneous 
aesthetic expression to emotional religious 
experience” as a cue to what may save a 
dying Western civilization is in fact their 
African heritage undisguised. They went 
beyond the “white man’s religion”—which 
is to say that they never really accepted it. 


reflects a self criticism, a tacit acknowl- 
edgment of defects in Western civili- 
zation which Africa may well avoid. 
Nowhere is this more evident than in 
the field of education. 

The British philosophy of education, 
developed from a medieval concept of 
society in Europe, gives the university 
a role that is now not even ideal for 
Europe, to say nothing about an Afri- 
ca desiring to take it over unmodified. 
Or, in the words of President White of 
Mills College, “The democratic revolu- 
tion of the past two centuries has in 
some ways been frustrated by the 
carry-over into our new society of edu- 
cational and cultural assumptions suit- 
able only to the age of aristocracy.”” 

This is as true in American edu- 
cation as it is in the British, although 
my study of the British educational 
system led me to the conclusion that 
there has been an evolution in the con- 
cept of aristocracy: Today it seems to 
be an “aristocracy of the mind.” The 
idea of class is perpetuated, changing 
only the routes of admission to it. The 
university is one of these routes. De- 
mocracy in England is at war with 
this system even now.” 

Certain tentative conclusions may be 
drawn from the study thus far made. 
The first is that, insofar as formal 
education is concerned, the main focus 
of attention should be directed to the 
primary level rather than to the “Uni- 


*Tynn White, Jr., “The Changing Past.” 
Harper’s Magazine, November, 1954, p. 34. 
Muller, op cit, pp. 55-60. 


™Fric James, Crisis in Education, Lon- 
don: Sunday Times Publishers, Ltd. 1954. 
Passim. 

This booklet consists of a series of articles 
by Dr. James, appearing in the London Sun- 
day Times from January 17 to February 
14, 1954. It also includes discussions by 
various Britons of the points in controversy. 
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versity” to which the eyes of the peo- 
ple are so hopefully turned. For the 
awful situation in primary education 
is a definite and direct check on both 
the secondary and higher levels. Better 
trained primary school teachers must 
be secured from both home and abroad 
to form the first line of attack. 

But the problem is compounded be- 
cause the educational needs of Africa 
extend far beyond schools and teachers 
for the young. Indeed, the much need- 
ed mass attack on illiteracy and the 
extension of “book education” will only 
be the necessary first steps to a new, 
broader and more fundamental kind of 
education which is urgently required 
by the adult community. It is the 
kind of general education with which 
this paper is really concerned. For it 
would tend to change the picture of 
the neglected fields of study which I 
have pointed out; expedite the expan- 


sion of education by self-help coopera- 
tive activities; gradually reduce the 
false “prestige values” and other hid- 
den obstacles to progress, such as 
those implicit in certain aspects of 
the family system, the status of women 
and the high rate of illiteracy among 
African chiefs and other important 
leaders. 

Finally, a new educational philos- 
ophy is suggested for Africa, one that 
is developed from standards and con- 
cepts neither wholly European nor 
American, but a synthesis of the best 
and most useful from all prevailing 
systems, including her own. This, ob- 
viously, calls for a pioneer spirit in a 
new and daring order of scholarship— 
new and daring as we cut loose from 
the academic “security” of what has 
always been as authority, and venture 
along untrod paths into yet unknown 
fields. haa 
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On May 17, 1954, the United States 
Supreme Court in a unanimous de- 
cision ruled that segregation in public 
education is unconstitutional. With this 
decision the focus of interest shifts 
from the legal basis of desegregation 
to the sociological and educational fac- 
tors involved in the effectuation of a 
racially-integrated public school sys- 
tem. During the period of litigation 
and since the decision of the Court 
there has been much speculation re- 
garding the effects desegregation will 
have upon the retention and future 
employment of Negro teachers in the 
South. Three states, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina, have threat- 
ened to abandon the public school sys- 
tem. During the arguments in these 
cases it was suggested by the states 
attorneys that there would be a great 
displacement of Negro teachers if the 
schools are desegregated. Such state- 
ments have created an atmosphere 
which has contributed to the produc- 
tion of anxiety among Negro teachers 
as to their welfare in an integrated 
school system. This is particularly so 
in view of the fact that few of the 
Southern states have well-defined ten- 
ure laws protecting teachers’ rights of 
employment. Although Negro legal 
and professional groups have sought 
to assure Negro teachers that they 
have little to fear in regard to job 


rights in an integrated system, it is 
clear that these efforts have not been 
completely successful. 

In spite of the fact that desegrega- 
tion in public education is now in proc- 
ess in many communities and will 
doubtless occur in other communities 
in the near future, very little has ap- 
peared on the specific nature of the 
apprehensions experienced by Negro 
teachers concerning this phenomenon. 
It would appear that information on 
this subject would be helpful in the 
formulation of programs which would 
lessen the impact of the transition from 
a segregated to a racially-integrated 
system. This study purports to add 
to our meager knowledge of this area 
by: (1) identifying some of the appre- 
hensions toward desegregation held by 
a group of Negro teachers in South 
Carolina; (2) determining the relative 
strength with which these apprehen- 
sions are held; and (8) advancing in- 
formation concerning other factors re- 
lated to the general problem of de- 
segregation. 


Suspsects, Data, AND MretuHop 


Subjects.—The 
study were 150 Negro public school 
teachers enrolled in the Graduate 
School of the State A. and M. College 
at Orangeburg, South Carolina, dur- 
They 


subjects of this 


ing the 1953 Summer Session. 
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constituted the membership of five 
graduate education courses of approxi- 
mately equal size. These subjects 
ranged in age from 25 to 60 years, 
with a mean age of 34 years. The 
group was composed of 104 females 
and 46 males. Ninety-five, or 63.3 
per cent, were elementary school teach- 
ers; the remaining 55 taught on the 
secondary level. Of the 150 subjects, 
110 were classroom teachers, while 40 
were principals. There was a range 
in teaching experience from one to 
thirty-three years, with 85 per cent 
of the group having five or more years 
in service. These subjects represented 
more than one-half of the 46 counties 
in the State. They came from com- 
munities which range in size from 100 
to more than 60,000 in population. Of 
the 126 respondents listing the size of 
their community approximately 92 per 
cent were from communities of less 
than 10,000 in population; 41 per cent 
of this group came from areas under 
2,500 in population. It is clear from 
these data that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the subjects are from small- 


sized communities. 


Data and Method.—The data upon 
which this study is based consist of 
the responses given to 21 items on a 
questionnaire administered to the popu- 
lation described above. The 21 items 
of the questionnaire touched upon the 
impact of desegregation on the follow- 
ing factors: job displacement, personal 
adjustment, human relations and pro- 


fessional preparation. 


The questionnaire was developed 
from information secured through per- 
sonal interviews with a selected group 
of 30 Negro principals, teachers and 


supervisors in South Carolina. These 


individuals were asked to state and 
give their reactions to any apprehen- 
sions toward desegregation in public 
education which they held personally, 
or which they had heard other per- 
sonnel in Negro schools verbalize. A 
list of 26 items was developed from 
these interviews. Through the process 
of combining related items, the orig- 
inal 26 items were reduced to 12 in the 
final questionnaire. In addition to 
these 12 items, nine questions were 
included requesting opinions on other 
aspects of desegregation. These ad- 
ditional questions were added as a 
means of obtaining further informa- 
tion on the third purpose of this study. 

The subjects were asked to indicate 
by “yes” or “no” responses whether 
or not they had apprehensions that the 
first twelve conditions would exist if 
schools in the State were desegregated. 
Those who indicated “yes” were asked 
to indicate the degree to which this 
apprehension was held by circling a 
number corresponding to one of the 
following categories: “slightly fearful,” 
“moderately fearful,’ and “extreme- 
ly fearful.” The respondents were fur- 
ther requested to indicate, on the same 
scale, their opinions as to how Negro 
teachers in general felt about these 
conditions. For the other questions 
the respondents were requested to in- 
dicate only their personal reactions by 
answering “yes” or “no”, or to check 
alternative responses. 

Each item was percentaged on the 
basis of the total responses for the 
item. The responses were cross-tabu- 
lated by age, sex, and academic posi- 
tion of the subjects. Observed varia- 
tions were tested for significance by 
the chi-square test or by a test of the 
difference between proportions. 
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Limitation of Study.—As no attempt 
is made to draw a_ representative 
sample of the total Negro teacher pop- 
ulation of the state of South Carolina, 
conclusions and inferences from the 
present study cannot be interpreted as 
applying to the total Negro teacher 
population of the State. A compari- 
son of certain of the characteristics of 
the group studied with comparable 
characteristics for the total Negro 
teacher force of the State reveals im- 
portant variations. There is, for ex- 
ample, a smaller proportion of ele- 
mentary school teachers among the re- 
spondents (63.3 per cent) than char- 
acterizes the total Negro school per- 
sonnel (88.3 per cent). It follows that 
the proportion of secondary school 
teachers included in the present study 
(87.5 per cent) is larger than that 
found for the total (14.8 per cent). 
It is observed, also, that the proportion 
of males in this study (30.7 per cent) 
is larger than the comparable propor- 
tion for the total Negro teacher popu- 
lation (12.5 per cent). Though in 
length of service and age distribution 
the characteristics of the respondents 
and the total Negro teacher popu- 
lation are similar, the variations dis- 
cussed above are sufficiently great as 
to suggest that the results of a study 
of the total Negro teacher population 
might vary from those reported here. 
It is to be remembered, also, that the 
subjects of the present study teach in 
schools located predominantly in com- 
munities of small size (under 10,000 
population); there is an under-repre- 
sentation of teachers from the larger 
urban areas of the State. Inasmuch 
as some of the larger communities have 
tenure laws, which doubtless affect at- 


titudes toward desegregation, the un- 


der-representation of this segment of 
the teacher population imposes a fur- 
ther caution upon any attempt to draw 
generalizations that would cover the 
total teacher population. 

A further limitation inheres in the 
fact that most of the data analyzed 
are questionnaire responses. The prob- 
lem of interpretation would have been 
facilitated had an opportunity been 
permitted for probing many of these 
responses. 


APPREHENSIONS CONCERNING 
DEsSEGREGATION 


The responses of the 150 subjects 
to the twelve items are presented in 
Table I. It will be noted that for 
each of the conditions represented by 
these items, at least one-fourth of the 
respondents indicated some apprehen- 
sion. For seven of the twelve condi- 
tions (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10 and 12) more 
than one-half of the group expressed 
a concern that the condition would 
exist. Seventy-five per cent or more 
of the respondents expressed some de- 
gree of apprehension concerning the 
conditions represented by items 1, 3, 
5 and 12. 

It will be observed that the greatest 
apprehension is held concerning the 
condition represented by Item 5, “that 
greater demands will be made for in- 
creased professional preparation of 
Negro teachers.” In view of the fact 
that these subjects are still in the 
process of obtaining advanced training, 
their reactions doubtless reflect a pre- 
occupation with the immediate prob- 
lem of achieving a greater measure of 
security. There is evidence to sug- 
gest that the group as a whole has 
viewed its present level of professional 
preparation with some concern even 
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under a segregated system. It is like- 
ly, therefore, that the impending break- 
up of the bi-racial school system has 
served to compound the anxieties con- 
cerning their present level of profes- 
sional preparation. 

The second strongest expressed ap- 
prehension was to Item 12, “that fewer 
couples will be employed in the school 
system under desegregation.” This 
apprehension is directly related to job 
security. In a number of schools in 
South Carolina, particularly those lo- 
cated in the small towns and rural 
areas, many couples are employed in 
the same school system. In a large 
number of instances these couples work 
in the same school. An understanding 
of the large percentage of respondents 
expressing a concern over this pos- 
sible development under desegregation 
must take account of two factors now 
at work in the State. First, in the 
past several years the consolidation 
movement has been pushed very fast. 
As a result of this program many small 
schools have been eliminated. Sec- 
ondly, there has been a movement in 
some of the larger cities to separate 
couples who are teaching in the same 
building. With an experiential back- 
ground rooted in these developments, 
the respondents have come to fear that 
the process of desegregation will bring 
with it a reduction in the teaching 
force. Even if the group were inclined 
to be optimistic regarding the fact that 
reductions in teaching personnel will 
not be entailed, there is the threat 
that the process will result in marked 
shifts in personnel, so that many of 
the couples now teaching in the same 
schools will be affected. Although in 
an objective sense the extension of 
policies relating to the separation of 


couples now working together and the 
enlargement of the consolidation pro- 
gram may be responsible for the unto- 
ward conditions which many of the 
respondents envision, it is not easy for 
them to separate the influence of these 
forces from any contribution which 
might be made by desegregation. 

Next in order of importance is the 
apprehension toward the condition rep- 
resented by Item 3, “that there will 
be introduced new ways to evade grant- 
ing actual equality in employment, pay, 
and other benefits.’ This apprehen- 
sion is grounded in the past exper- 
iences of Negro teachers with Southern 
administrative officials. Often subtle 
devices have been employed to deny the 
rights of Negro teachers. It would be 
surprising, indeed, if Negro teachers 
did not experience some anxiety re- 
garding such a possibility under de- 
segregation. To the reservoir of past 
experience is added the accumulating 
evidence that attempts are being made 
to circumvent the granting of equal 
rights to Negro teachers. It was re- 
ported, for example, that a white 
county superintendent, while address- 
ing a meeting of Negro teachers, was 
asked to comment on the future use of 
Negro teachers in that county if the 
schools became desegregated. His re- 
sponse was that “those present knew 
the attitude of the people of the county 
as well as he did, and that they should 
know that in such an eventuality it 
would be the Negro teachers who would 
suffer.” This comment is not singular; 
it is typical of those now being made 
by those in authoritative positions and 
does produce fear and anxiety among 
the Negro school personnel. 

All of the conditions discussed above 
relate to job rights or security. It 
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TABLE I 


Responses oF 150 Necro ScHoot. TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS IN SOUTH CAROLINA TO 
TwELveE ExprRESSED APPREHENSIONS TOWARD DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. 














Responses Intensity of Response 
No. of Per Cent Per Cent 
APPREHENSION Cases Yes No Total SF* MF°® EF* NR® 
1. Great Amount of Job 
Displacement 
Total 147 73.4 26.6 100.0 54.6 26.8 13.9 4.7 
Teachers 107 74.8 2h:2 100.0 53:7 28.7 15.0 2.6 
Principals 40 70.0 30.0 100.0 57.1 21.4 10.7 10.8 
2. Increased Hostility To- 
ward Negro Teachers 
By White School Of- 
ficals 
Total 148 58.7 41.3 100.0 53.5 25.2 15.1 6.2 
Teachers 109 60.5 39.5 100.0 51.5 28.7 16.6 | 
Principals 39 51.3 48.7 100.0 60.0 15.0 10.0 15.0 
3. New Ways Introduced 
to EvadeGranting 
Equality in Employ- 
ment, Pv, and Other 
Benefits 
Total 146 80.1 19.9 100.0 43.4 27.3 2i3 8.0 
Teachers 106 81.1 18.9 100.0 39.5 34.9 20.9 4.7 
Principals 40 77.5 22.5 100.0 54.7 6.4 22.3 16.3 
4. White Students Will 
Not Respect Negro 
Teachers 
Total 145 57.9 42.1 100.0 35.7 23.8 30.9 9.6 
Teachers 105 55.3 44.7 100.0 34.5 22.4 34.4 8.7 
Principals 40 65.0 35.0 100.0 38.4 26.8 23.1 ez 
5. Greater demands for 
Increased Professional 
Preparation 
Total 147 92.5 a5 100.0 16.9 29.4 47.7 5.0 
Teachers 107 92.5 y pe 100.0 17.1 31.3 46.4 52 
Principals 40 92.5 a 100.0 16.2 243 51:3 8.2 
6. White Teachers Will 
Refuse to Cooperate 
Total 146 40.4 59.6 100.0 44.0 237 23.9 8.4 
Teachers 106 38.7 61.2 100.0 36.5 24.4 29.2 9.9 


Principals 40 45.0 55.0 100.0 61.1 22.2 5.6 11.1 
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TABLE I (Continued) 
RESPONSES oF 150 NecRo ScHooL TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS IN SOUTH CAROLINA TO 
TWELVE EXPRESSED APPREHENSIONS TOWARD DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC EpucaTIoN— 
Responses Intensity of Response 
No. of Per Cent Per Cent 
APPREHENSION Cases Yes No Total Ss MF® EF* NR?* 
7. The Public School Sys- 
tem Will Be 
Abandoned 
Total 148 27.7 72.3 100.0 21.9 26.9 39.0 12.1 
Teachers 108 31.5 68.5 100.0 17.9 26.4 41.2 14.5 
Principals 40 17.5 82.5 100.0 42.8 28.6 28.6 0.0 
8. That Negro Teachers 
Will Not Know How 
to Conduct Themselves 
Total 147 34.7 65.3 100.0 56.8 19.6 15.8 8.0 
Teachers 107 41.1 58.9 100.0 58.8 17.6 17.6 6.0 
Principals 40 42.5 57.5 100.0 52.9 23.5 11.7 11.9 
9. School System Will 
Remain About Same in 
j Spite of Legal Deseg- 
regation 
Total 141 45.4 54.6 100.0 34.4 26.5 20.3 18.8 
Teachers 103 44.6 55.4 100.0 23.9 30.4 26.1 19.7 
Principals 38 47.4 52.6 100.0 61.1 22.2 5.5 11.2 
10. Negro Teachers Will 
Not Receive Jobs Equal 
to Their Training and 
Experience 
Total 146 53.4 46.6 100.0 35.8 21.8 23.0 19.4 
Teachers 106 52.8 47.2 100.0 35.7 21.4 26.9 16.0 
Principals 40 55.0 45.0 100.0 36.3 22.7 13.6 27.4 
11. Negro Teachers Will 
Be Worse Off in a De- 
segregated School Sys- 
tem 
Total 139 39.6 60.4 100.0 30.9 20.0 38.1 11.0 
: Teachers 99 41.4 58.6 100.0 24.3 24.3 43.9 75 
Principals 40 35.0 65.0 100.0 50.0 7.0 21.4 21.6 
ij 12. Fewer Couples Will Be 
i Employed 
i Total 148 81.7 18.3 100.0 322 28.9 25.6 13.3 
| Teachers 108 85.2 14.8 100.0 34.7 35.8 19.5 10.0 
; Principals 40 72.5 27.5 100.0 24.1 17.2 34.5 24.2 


Note: The following abbreviations are employed: 
SF*—Slightly fearful 
MF”—Moderately fearful 
EF*°—Extremely fearful 
NR*—No response 


perches. 
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appears that the group’s apprehensions 
are greatest in this area. This is con- 
firmed to a large extent by the re- 
sponses to the condition represented 
by Item 1, “that there will be a great 
amount of job displacement among Ne- 
gro teachers,’ which elicits a more 
direct answer concerning this general 
area of apprehension. Approximately 
three-quarters of the respondents feel 
that such a development will occur. 
This general cluster of responses, 
therefore, indicates that the respond- 
ents are most anxious regarding threats 
which desegregation may post to their 
source of livelihood. 


The responses to the conditions rep- 
resented by items 2, 4, 6, and 8, each 
of which is concerned with some as- 
pect of Negro-white relationships with- 
in the school were desegregation to 
occur, suggest that the conditions re- 
ferred to by these items are not feared 
by as large a percentage of respondents 
as those relating to job rights and se- 
curity. This is not to suggest that a 
considerable percentage of the respond- 
ents are not fearful of interpersonal 
relationships involving Negro and white 
school personnel. Such is not the case. 
Almost three-fifths of the respondents, 
for example, are of the opinion that 
there will be increased hostility of 
white school officials to Negro teachers 
(Item 2), and a similar percentage are 
of the opinion that white students will 
not show respect for Negro teachers 
(Item 4). It should be noted, also, 
that approximately two-fifths of the 
respondents fear that white teachers 
will fail to cooperate with Negro teach- 
ers (Item 6). 

It is interesting to observe in Table 
1 that the prospective condition which 
Negro teachers feared least is that 


represented by Item 7, “that the pub- 
lic school system will be abandoned.” 
This reaction may appear surprising 
to some in view of the publicity given 
to threats and pronouncements of high 
government officials in South Carolina 
regarding their intent to resort to such 
a device, and to legislative enactments 
designed to facilitate suck a course of 
action. Doubtless the relatively small 
percentage of respondents who believe 
that such a condition will occur is ex- 
plained by the fact that most respond- 
ents recognize that any effort to elimi- 
nate the public school system is cer- 
tain to be complex and tortuous. More- 
over, any such maneuver would be 
subject to legal attack, so deeply root- 
ed is the conception that all children 
should be educated at public expense 
and so fixed is the practice of resorting 
to the courts as a method of correcting 
inequities. There is also an awareness 
that were the public school system 
abandoned, innovations adopted for the 
instruction of children need not re- 
sult in a large-scale reduction of Ne- 
gro teachers. In effect, owing to the 
complex legal and administrative prob- 
lems which are certain to arise were 
an attempt made to abandon the pub- 
lic school system, the respondents do 
not view such a development as feas- 
ible or realistic. 


RELATIVE STRENGTH OF 


APPREHENSIONS 


It appears from the responses fur- 
nished on the degree to which the sub- 
jects thought the conditions mention- 
ed would exist, that there has not yet 
developed any crystallized patterns. 
It may be observed from Table I that 
the highest percentages for most of 
the items fall in the “slightly fearful” 
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category. This is true for nine of 
the twelve items. The difference be- 
tween the proportion indicating that 
they were only “slightly fearful” and 
the proportion responding in the other 
categories is small, however. For only 
four of the items (1, 2, 5, and 8) is 
the percentage for any single cate- 
gory larger than the sum of the com- 
bined percentages for the other cate- 
gories. These variations are found to 
be not statistically significant when 
tested. 

A possible explanation for the ab- 
sence of marked polarization of feel- 
ing is found in the amorphous condi- 
tion which characterizes the situation 
at the present time. The latitude grant- 
ed by the Court for further argument 
regarding possible ways of implement- 
ing its decision has had the effect of 
allowing school authorities to continue 
the present segregated system for the 
time being. Not much has developed 
beyond the mere articulation of a pro- 
posed plan of action and the provision 
of the necessary legal basis for the 
effectuation of such a plan. It should 
be remembered in this connection that 
the respondents regard the proposed 
plan (abolition of the public school 
system) as unrealistic and do not con- 
sider it a severe economic threat. It 
would appear, therefore, that the an- 
swer to the unstructured feelings lies 
largely in the fact that though the 
general situation poses a threat of some 
kind, the extent to which any change 
in the system will affect the security 
of Negro teachers cannot yet be ade- 
quately evaluated. There exists an in- 
cipient fear that whatever happens will 
have some effect, as indicated by the 
high percentage of “slightly fearful” 
responses, but this doubtless grows 


out of past community experiences with 
whites rather than from any observed 
situational factors connected with pro- 
posed changes in the school system. In 
being confronted with a situation which 
offers an insufficient factual basis for 
analysis, the respondents perforce 
make their evaluations in terms of 
past associations with whites which, 
in most instances, have meant that 
Negroes are entitled to the lesser 
values. 

There is more than a passing interest 
in the responses to items 1, 2, and 5. 
These are the only items which com- 
bine (a) a significantly high percentage 
of respondents who thought the con- 
ditions represented by the items would 
exist under desegregation and (b) a 
high concentration of “feeling evalu- 
ations” in one of the categories. 

Approximately 55 per cent of the 
respondents who thought there would 
be a great displacement of Negro teach- 
ers under desegregation (Item 1) were 
“slightly fearful,” of such a conse- 
quence; while approximately 54 per 
cent of those answering “Yes” to Item 
2 were “slightly fearful’ that there 
would be increased hostility shown to- 
ward Negro teachers by white school 
officials. These two conditions relate 
—one directly and the other indirect- 
ly—to the economic well-being of Ne- 
gro teachers, an area which is of para- 
mount concern in their thinking on de- 
segregation. But it is significant to 
note that even in this area which is of 
crucial importance to them, the ma- 
jority of the respondents declare that 
they are only “slightly fearful” of the 
result. It is our belief that this con- 
firms the judgment previously made 
that the present situation does not pro- 
vide for a clear-cut evaluation of what 
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is likely to develop, hence the absence 
of stronger feelings on the part of the 
respondents with respect to what is 
likely to occur. 

It is interesting to observe that 48 
per cent of those answering “Yes” to 
Item 5 were “extremely fearful’ that 
the condition represented by that item 
(the necessity of increased academic 
preparation of Negro teachers) would 
exist under desegregation. . Though 
there is no more tangible evidence for 
the predication that this condition 
would exist than for the preceding 
conditions, it is significant that the 
concentration of “feeling evaluations” 
in the “extremely fearful” category is 
in marked contrast with the evalua- 
tions for conditions 1 and 2. There 
is the suggestion here of a high degree 
of self-involvement on the part of the 
subjects in this condition. This checks 
with the fact that they are enrolled in 
graduate school as a means of further- 
ing their training. But the most sig- 
nificant fact connected with this re- 
sponse is that it suggests that the re- 
spondents are a select group, a fact 
to which the reader’s attention has 
already been invited and which will 
be referred to again. 


TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 


From the data furnished in Table 
I, it is possible to make an evaluation 
of the differences in reactions of teach- 
ers and principals to the conditions in- 
cluded in the questionnaire. It may 
be noted that higher percentages of 
affirmative were made by 
teachers to the conditions represented 
by items 1, 2, 8, 7, 11, and 12. Prin- 
cipals are represented by higher per- 
centages of affirmative responses on 
items 4, 6, 8, 9, and 10. On item 5, 


responses 


the percentage of affirmative responses 
was the same for the two groups. The 
differences for the items noted above 
are not large and when tested for sig- 
nificance fail to yield any values quali- 
fying at the .05 probability level. It 
must be concluded that the observed 
differences are due to chance, or that 
there is no real difference in the per- 
spective of the two groups respect- 
ing the welfare of Negro teaching per- 
sonnel under desegregation. 

The similarity in the responses of 
teachers and principals may appear 
striking to some persons who are of 
the opinion that the latter group has 
more of a vested interest in the pres- 
ent segregated system. It is common- 
ly believed that Negroes in adminis- 
trative or supervisory positions will 
suffer proportionately greater losses in 
positions than those which will be ex- 
perienced by teachers. The data ex- 
amined suggest that Negro teachers 
are more highly concerned with the 
loss of jobs, while Negro principals 
show greater concern with those con- 
ditions which are likely to pose ad- 
ministrative problems in the event the 
system is desegregated. But, as men- 
tioned above, these are mere sugges- 
tions and the differences are not sta- 
tistically significant. The similarity of 
the reactions in general is best ex- 
emplified by the significantly large per- 
centage of both groups (92.5 per cent) 
which thought that greater demands 
will be made for increased preparation 
of Negro teachers. It seems reason- 
able to conclude that a part of the 
similarity in the responses may be 
accounted for by the select character 
of the group—one which is preoccupied 
with study as a means of achieving 
greater security. 
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Oruer Factors Reratep To Ex- 
PRESSED APPREHENSIONS 


Sex.—Where the data are studied 
according to sex, it is observed that 
for eight of the items (1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 10, 
11, and 12) a higher proportion of fe- 
males than males thought the condi- 
tion represented by each of the items 
would exist. For the other four items 
(3, 5, 8, and 9) a larger proportion 
of males answered in the affirmative. 

For most of the items the differen- 
ces in percentages are small and do 
not yield statistically significant re- 
sults when tested. The only items 
for which significance was found were 
1, 7, and 11, in which females, to a 
greater extent than males, thought the 
condition would exist. Not only does 
a larger proportion of females feel 
that most of these conditions will ex- 
ist, but there is also the suggestion 
that females have stronger feelings 
regarding the existence of these con- 
ditions under desegregation as indi- 
cated by the larger percentage of fe- 
male responses in the “moderately fear- 
ful” and “extremely fearful” cate- 
gories. This tendency for females to 
feel more strongly regarding the de- 
velopment of the conditions is espe- 
cially pronounced for those items for 
which significance was found. 

Two of the items for which signi- 
ficance was found relate to economic 
conditions and provide a clue to the 
variation in responses for the two 
sexes. While teaching positions are 
regarded as desirable professional jobs 
for both Negro males and females 





*The probability values for these items 
are: 

(1) .P> O01 

(7) .P> .001 

(11) .P< .01 


in the South, they are more economical- 
ly-desirable positions for Negro female 
than for Negro male college graduates. 
There is virtually no prestigful voca- 
tional area other than teaching open 
to Negro women in the South in which 
their training may be utilized. A 
somewhat similar condition holds for 
the Negro male college graduate who 
has prepared for teaching, but some 
latitude is provided this group by pos- 
sible employment in other white col- 
lar jobs such as in insurance, as sales- 
men, and in self-employment. 

Age:—When the respondents were 
divided into three age categories (un- 
der 30, 30 to 44, and 45 and over) 
and the responses studied according 
to this factor, no clear-cut differences 
were observed in the percentages which 
thought the conditions represented by 
the items would exist. With respect 
to the intensity of feeling on the part 
of those who thought the conditions 
would exist, it is clear that the de- 
gree of concern increased with the age 
of the respondents. For ten of the 
twelve items, those above 45 years 
of age had a higher percentage of 
“extremely fearful’ responses than 
those aged 30-44, and those in the lat- 
ter age category higher percentages in 
the “extremely fearful” and ‘“moder- 
ately fearful” categories than those 
under 30 years of age. 


Factors RELATED To 
DEsEGREGATION 


Previous reference has been made 
to the fact that the questionnaire used 
in this study included nine questions 
in addition to the items already dis- 
cussed. The reactions of the subjects 
to five of these questions are presented 
by Table II. 


These questions were 
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asked to solicit information on (1) 
the extent to which the subjects have 
discussed desegregation with their stu- 
dents; (2) their perceptions and eval- 
uations of changes in the attitudes of 
white school officials toward Negro 
teachers; and (3) their personal pref- 
erences and their evaluations of other 
Negro teachers’ preferences for work- 
ing in a segregated, as opposed to a 
desegregated, school system. 

It will be observed from the table 
that approximately three-quarters of 
the respondents indicate that they have 
talked with their students regarding 
the possibility of desegregation in the 
public schools of the State (Item 13). 
As no information was gathered on the 
nature of these discussions, it is not 
possible to elaborate on them. It is 
significant, however, that so large a 
percentage of the respondents has felt 
free to discuss the subject with stu- 
dents, a fact which may be inter- 
preted to mean that in their judg- 
ment the subject is not taboo. That a 
larger proportion of principals than 
teachers has discussed the subject with 
students is not surprising in view of 
the fact that such an activity may be 
regarded as falling within the province 
of the principal’s duties. But doubt- 
less discussions by principals have pro- 
vided a degree of permissibility for 
teachers to consider the subject with 
students. These reactions suggest 
that though apprehensions are exper- 
ienced regarding the welfare of Negro 
teachers under desegregation, the cli- 
mate is not so surcharged that Negro 
school personnel are fearful of discuss- 
ing their viewpoints on the matter with 
students. 

It will be observed from Table II, 
also, that 85 per cent of the respond- 


ents indicate that they have observed 
changes in the attitudes of white school 
officials in their attitudes toward Ne- 
gro teachers in the past three years 
(Item 14). There is little variation 
from this average for teachers and 
principals, males and females, and 
among the several age groups. When 
asked to indicate whether these ob- 
served changes have been more or less 
favorable to desegregation, approxi- 
mately 54 per cent of all respondents 
thought the changes had been less 
favorable. But there is much greater 
variation in the evaluations furnished 
by the various sub-categories to this 
condition, in contrast to the consistency 
observed in their responses to the 
conditions represented by the previous 
question. A larger proportion of prin- 
cipals than teachers held the opivion 
that the observed changes were more 
favorable to desegregation. Those 
under 30 years of age responded sig- 
nificantly differently from those over 
45, with the latter group viewing the 
changes as more favorable to desegre- 
gation. Definite answers which explain 
these variations cannot be advanced; 
but it seems likely that principals have 
a better opportunity through more fre- 
quent contacts with white school of- 
ficials to assess the changes occurring 
in their behavior. In a similar sense, 
it may be argued that those who are 
older have been in the public school 
system for a longer period and have a 
broader time perspective for judging 
the changes of the past several years. 

It is indicated by the responses to 
Item 17 that approximately one-half 
(49.2 per cent) of the respondents 
would prefer to work in a segregated 
school system rather than in one which 
was desegregated. This proportion 
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holds rather consistently for the several 
breakdowns shown, so that no statisti- 
cally significant differences exist for 
these sub-categories. The respondents’ 
evaluations of the other Negro teach- 
ers’ preferences for a segregated sys- 
tem show results which vary from 
their self-preferences. It is the re- 
spondents’ judgment that approximate- 
ly three-quarters (76.2 per cent) of 
the Negro teaching personnel of the 
State would prefer to continue to work 
in the present school system (Item 16). 
The difference between self-preference 
evaluations and the evaluations of 
the preference of others is significant 
beyond the .01 per cent probability 


level. 


Two significant questions are raised 
by the responses detailed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. The first relates to 
why so large a percentage of the re- 
spondents express a preference to con- 
tinue work in a segregated school sys- 
tem and may be phrased in the fol- 
lowing manner: inasmuch as it is a 
fact that a segregated school system 
means inferior schools for Negroes— 
and this is the case in South Carolina 
—how does one explain the large per- 
centage of Negro teachers who ex- 
press a preference for that system? 
The answer furnished by the data is 
not easily explained by the resort to 
the familiar explanation of “vested 
interests” in the present system. Doubt- 
less importance must be attached to 
the operation of such a factor, but 
any answer in these terms must be 
further analyzed. There is, for ex- 
ample, the assumption that principals 
have a greater vested interest than 
teachers in the perpetuation of segre- 
gation in education, yet the results in- 
dicate that a smaller percentage of 


principals than teachers 
preference for the present system. It 
would appear that the present group of 
respondents espouses the view that the 
maintenance of their jobs and the im- 


express a 


provement of their economic status may 
best be achieved through the present 
system. As mentioned earlier, there 
is a preoccupation on the part of these 
subjects with the fear that desegrega- 
tion may entail even greater prepara- 
tion of Negro teachers. In a situa- 
tion characterized by “free-floating” 
fear, it would appear that the fear re- 
sponses of the subjects are more defin- 
itely fixed around the demand for 
greater academic preparation than to 
other conditions which are potential- 
ly fear-producing. 

When one examines this 
concern with the losses which may be 
sustained under desegregation, there 


insistent 


is little in the objective situation which 
provides a basis for the anxiety noted. 
Thompson’ points out that the opera- 
tion of tenure laws, the present supply 
of teachers vis a vis the present de- 
mand for teachers, and the continued 
expansion of the student population 
mean that it would be impossible for 
the Southern states to replace Negro 
teachers with whites.” While in South 
Carolina all of the conditions noted 
by Thompson may not exist, there is 
nonetheless a sufficient basis for the 
prediction that it would not be easy to 
replace Negro teachers with whites in 
that State.“ In responding to a re- 


*Charles H. Thompson, “Editoria: Com- 
ment.” Journal of Negro Education, 22; 
No. 2, Vol. XXII, No. 2, Spring 1953, pp. 
95-101. 

®*Ibid., p. 101. 

‘It is highly unlikely that Negro teachers 
in South Carolina could be replaced by 
whites on the elementary level owing to a 
shortage of teaching personnel at that level. 
Ibid., pp. 97-98. 
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cent article appearing in a prominent 
national magazine which suggested that 
desegregation will bring about a sharp 
reduction in the number of Negro 
teachers now employed in the South, 
some of the present and past officers of 
the Palmetto Educational Association 
(State Association among 
Negroes in South Carolina) took ex- 
ception to the viewpoint.” While they 


Teachers 


admit that some unprepared teachers 
may be weeded out in the process, they 
are of the opinion that this would be 
a desirable thing. On the whole they 
feel that Negro teachers who are pre- 
pared are not greatly concerned about 
their chances in a desegregated system. 
Inasmuch as the present respondents 
have already completed their under- 
graduate degrees, they possess more 
formal training than the average teach- 
er in the State, as noted below. In 
view of this fact it would appear that 
there is no rational basis for the fear 
which is noted in connection with their 
level of preparation. 

But it is commonplace that men are 
not always guided by rational con- 
siderations. The fear of unprepared- 
ness is apparently transformed into a 
“drive for greater preparedness.” 
Thus, as recently as 1950, white class- 
room teachers in South Carolina aver- 
aged 3.6 years of college training, while 
the comparable average for Negro 
teachers was 3.0 years.” This gap of 
0.6 years had been reduced to 0.3 
years in 1952 when the average for 
white teachers was 3.7 years and for 


Negroes 3.4 years.’ What is true for 


®“Magazine Desegregation Article Hit by 
Educators.” Washington Afro-American, 
September 7, 1954, p. 5. 

°Harry S. Ashmore, The Negro and the 
Schools. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1954, p. 158. 

"Tbid., p. 158. 


South Carolina in this respect holds 
for the other Southern states for which 
we have records of the average amount 
of training possessed by classroom 
teachers for a longer period of time.” 


This “drive for greater preparation” 
becomes meaningful only when inter- 
preted against the background of the 
wider community relations of whites 
and Negroes and in terms of the pat- 
ent beliefs held by Negroes regarding 
competition with whites. In a situa- 
tion in which Negro status is defined 
as inferior and in which certain jobs 
are considered for “white only” or 
“Negro only’, it is not difficult to 
understand why Negroes, some of them 
certainly, have the conviction that for 
a Negro to gain a position to which 
a white person also aspires, the Ne- 
gro aspirant must be “better” than 
the white in terms of the qualifications 
for the position. And, as the thinking 
goes, the possession by a Negro of 
superior training, skill, and experience 
is not always a sufficient warranty that 
in competition between the races the 
Negro will receive the position. Some- 
thing of this thinking is doubtless re- 
flected in the responses to Item 3 in 
which four-fifths of the subjects as- 
sert that they are of the opinion that 
new ways will be developed to evade 
the granting of equality in employment, 
pay, and other benefits to Negro teach- 


8In referring to the gap between the levels 
of training of white and Negro teachers in 
1940, Ashmore notes that by 1952 the gap 
had been virtually closed. In four of the 
twelve states reporting data on the level 
of training of classroom teachers, the aver- 
age for Negro teachers in 1952 was higher 
than that for whites. In a fifth state the 
average for the two groups was the same. 
However, in each of these five states, the 
average amount of college training was 
higher for whites than for Negroes in 1940. 
(Cf. Ashmore, ibid., Table 3, p. 158.) 
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ers in a desegregated system, and in 
the responses to Item 10 in which 
55 per cent of the subjects indicate 
that in their judgment Negro teachers 
under desegregation will not receive 
jobs equal to their training and ex- 
perience. 

The second question raised by 
the responses to items 16 and 17 
is: how does one account for the 
differences in the self-evaluation of 
the subjects and their evaluation of 
other teachers regarding the preference 
for continued work in a segregated 
school system. It will be recalled that 
this observed difference is highly sig- 
nificant. It would be easy, of course, 
to dismiss the question by taking the 
position that the responses of the sub- 
jects have been shaped largely by their 
associations with other teachers, and 
that the evaluations are an accurate 
reflection of the impressions gained 
from such contacts. But such an in- 
terpretation would not answer the 
question of why the subjects consider 
so large a percentage of the Negro 
teaching force to favor a continuation 
of the present system. In this connec- 
tion, it has already been observed that 
the subjects have more academic prep- 
aration than has the average public 
school teacher in the State. If, as 
noted above, they have fears regard- 
ing their welfare and security in a 
desegregated system, it seems likely 
that those who have less preparation 
should have even greater fears, which 
would lead to a stronger support on 
their part of the segregated system. 
Doubtless the subjects have encount- 
ered teachers who are more fearful 
than they respecting the consequences 
of desegregation for the employment 
and other rights of Negro teachers. 


But there is also the real possibility 
that, given the orientation and atti- 
tudinal set of these subjects, their 
perceptions and interpretations of the 
attitudes of other teachers regarding 
desegregation may be highly selective 
in character. 

There is one other factor which must 
be mentioned in connection with the 
difference in the responses noted above. 
Ideologically, it is popular for Negroes 
to favor desegregation; those who in- 
dicate that they are in favor of the 
continuation of segregated practices 
in any area of American life are re- 
garded as enemies of the Negro group 
and are labelled with various unpleas- 
ant epithets. There is considerable 
evidence of widespread support for 
desegregation among the masses of Ne- 
groes, but the extent to which there 
is devotion and attachment to the 
objectives of the movement has not 
yet been probed. Certainly there has 
not been any systematic investigation 
of the extent to which large segments 
of the group are willing to undergo 


hardships and personal sacrifices in. 


order that the objectives might be 
achieved. It should also be remember- 
ed that the ideology of the desegrega- 
tion movement has been shaped main- 
ly by Negro middle class leaders and 
by whites of similar persuasion. It 
is this group which initially has the 
strongest convictions regarding the 
sanctity of the ends sought and en- 
visions the need of personal sacrifices. 
It seems reasonable, then, that many 
of the respondents have espoused the 
ideology of desegregation and their 
self-evaluations are made under this 
influence. When asked to judge the 
preferences of others, however, the per- 
spectives offered for looking at the 
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situation from the viewpoint of the 
“other” involves less self-feeling and 
ego-values. From this perspective, 
self-interest is of greater influence in 
shaping the evaluations than is ideo- 
logical belief. It is a logical extension 
of this reasoning to assert that if the 
subjects were asked to evaluate their 
preferences and those of other teach- 
ers for either desegregation or con- 
tinued segregation in some area other 
than public education, the results would 
indicate a higher percentage of each 
group in favor of desegregation. In 
responding to such a question, ideologi- 
cal beliefs and convictions would not 
be compromised by self-interest. 


Summary or FINDINGS AND 
CoNncLUSIONS 


This article reports and analyzes the 
responses of 150 Negro public school 
teachers in South Carolina to a ques- 
tionnaire which requested their reac- 
tions to conditions which may develop 
should the public schools of South 
Carolina be desegregated. The main 
objective of the investigation was to 
determine the extent and intensity of 
the apprehensions experienced by this 
population in connection with a num- 
ber of conditions mentioned by them, 
and to assess their views on a number 
of issues related to the gencral prob- 
lem of desegregation. On a number 
of characteristics the group was found 
to be unrepresentative of the total Ne- 
gro teaching force of South Carolina. 
The conclusions reported below apply 
to the group studied and suggest,— 
rather than characterize in a definitive 
manner,—something of the attitudes 
and feelings of Negro public school 
teachers regarding desegregation. 


The apprehensions reported by the 


subjects fall into two broad cate- 
gories: (1) those which are related to 
the employment and other rights of 
Negro teachers; and (2) those which 
involve anxiety regarding interpersonal 
relations between Negroes and whites 
in a desegregated school system. 
Though both of these general areas 
are of concern to Negro teachers at 
present, there is every indication that 
the apprehensions related to job rights 
and economic security in general are 
more pronounced and stronger than 
those centering around possible con- 
flicts with white superintendents, teach- 
ers, and students. The most strongly 
expressed apprehension is the fear that 
desegregation will demand greater aca- 
demic preparation on the part of Ne- 
gro teachers. Least apprehension is 
held concerning the announced threat 
of officials to abolish the public school 
system. 

Though the subjects indicate that 
they are of the opinion that most of 
the enumerated conditions would occur 
under desegregation, it is clear from 
the rather consistent pattern of re- 
sponse that they are only “slightly 
fearful” of these possible develop- 
ments. A notable exception to the 
general absence of stronger feeling is: 
found in the response which indicates: 
that the subjects were “extremely fear- 
ful” that greater academic prepara- 
tion of Negro teachers would be de- 
manded by desegregation. This ab- 
sence of deeper anxiety seems to 
emerge from the present situation in 
the State where nothing of a tangible 
nature has yet occurred to provide an 
adequate basis for the evaluation of 
future developments. It would ap- 
pear that the incipient fears of the 
subjects are related as much to past 
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community experiences with whites as 
they are to current developments in the 
school situation. 

That the general climate is not sur- 
charged with fear and anxiety is sug- 
gested by the fact that four-fifths of 
the teachers have felt free to discuss 
the problems of desegregation with 
their students. It must be assumed 
that this has been done because the 
subjects feel that such conduct will 
not meet with reprisals. 

Among other findings are the follow- 
ing: 

1. No significant differences exist 
in the apprehensions experienced by 
teachers and principals, or in the de- 
gree to which these anxieties are held. 
The popular belief that principals have 
a greater vested interest in the segre- 
gated school system is not borne out 
by the results. There is a tendency 
for the principals to favor desegrega- 
tion to a greater extent than teachers, 
though the variation is not significant, 
as mentioned above. 

2. Females are more apprehensive 
than males respecting the consequen- 
ces of desegregation. This is indicat- 
ed by (a) the larger percentage of 
this sex who were of the opinion that 
the specified conditions would develop 
under desegregation; and (b) the regis- 
tration by them of stronger feelings 
regarding these possible developments. 

3. There were no significant dif- 
ferences in the responses by age groups 
respecting the untoward conditions 
which may develop. 

4. Eighty-five per cent of the sub- 
jects are of the opinion that the at- 
titudes of white school officials to- 
ward Negro teachers have changed dur- 
ing the past three years. Fifty-five 


per cent of those who are of this opin- 


ion feel that white officials are now 
less favorable (that is, more hostile) 
to Negro teachers. The percentage 
of young teachers (under 30 years of 
age) who were of the opinion that this 
was true was significantly larger than 
the percentage of teachers over 45 
years of age holding such a belief. 

5. Approximately one-half (50.7 
per cent) of the subjects would pre- 
fer to work in a desegregated school 
system; the other half would prefer to 
continue work in a segregated system. 
The subjects are of the opinion, how- 
ever, that approximately three-quar- 
ters of all Negro teachers, if given a 
choice in the matter, would prefer to 
continue work in the present segre- 
gated system. 

Those under 30 years of age dif- 
fered significantly from those above 
45 years in the extent to which they 
thought Negro teachers would prefer 
one system to the other. The younger 
teachers thought a larger proportion of 
Negro teachers prefer the segregated 
system, a fact which is doubtless re- 
lated to their view that white officials 
had become more hostile to Negro 
teachers in the past three years. 

As the study of the general phe- 
nomenon of desegregation involves im- 
portant valuational considerations, it 
seems only fair to point out that, in 
the judgment of the authors, a study 
with white teachers as subjects would 
uncover similar apprehensions. In the 
case of whites, however, the fears and 
anxieties would center around popular 
beliefs they possess regarding the na- 
ture of the Negro, and, to some extent, 
would be related to their community 
experiences with members of the Ne- 
gro group. It is axiomatic that peo- 
ple who have generally lived apart and 
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whose limited associations have been 
on a basis of status inequality, hold im- 
perfect images of one another. These 
imperfect images have been exploited 
in the past by demagogues and are 
now being used to serve the interests 
of selfish groups in connection with 
school desegregation. It would appear 
that studies which go beyond this 
limited exploration in investigating the 
conceptions which teachers have of the 
manner in which desegregation will af- 
fect their interests and welfare are 
indicated. The results of such studies 
may prove of inestimable value for 
educational planning in communities 
where social contacts between Negroes 
and whites have been minimal. The 
following is a partial list of some in- 
vestigations which are suggested by 
the materials of this paper: 

1. An investigation of the attitudes 
of white teachers toward desegrega- 
tion in public education to determine 


their reactions to working with Ne- 
groes in various capacities: as fellow 
teachers; as principals or supervisors 
in Negro schools; as teachers of Ne- 
gro and/or mixed classes; as teachers 
working under a Negro supervisor or 
principal. 


2. A study of a relatively large 
group of Negro teachers to determine 
the effects of the following factors up- 
on attitudes toward desegregation: 
level of academic preparation, tenure, 
and previous association with whites. 


3. An investigation of the major 
interpersonal problems which teachers 
feel they will face in adjusting to mem- 
bers of the other race in the school sit- 
uation. 


4. A study of administrative prac- 
tices with respect to the hiring, dis- 
missal, and promotion of teachers in 
school systems without tenure regu- 
lations. 











Current Literature on Negro Education 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Gandhi: His Life and Message for 
the World* 


Gandhi: His Life and Message for 
the World marks the launching of the 
Signet Key books, a new series of low 
priced non-fiction literature. The se- 
lection of Mahatma Gandhi as subject 
and Louis Fischer as author reflects 
a wisdom by the publishers in the in- 
auguration of this library which one 
hopes will be matched by a large sup- 
porting public. In this first book the 
expectation which the title and the 
author excite is abundantly fulfilled. 


The first reader of Gandhian biog- 
raphy will find in this volume the sig- 
nificant facts of Mr. Gandhi's life, 
from birth to death, and illuminating 
commentary which leave him with a 
clear, authentic, and indelible picture 
of this singularly great contemporary 
figure. A reader familiar with Gandhi's 
life will find the book a good review 
and will doubtless come upon occa- 
sional new material and, to him, novel 
interpretations. Authority is lent to 
Mr. Fischer’s account by his distin- 
guished career as journalist and author, 
his intimate knowledge of India and 
the East, and his personal association 
with Gandhi. 


There is a certain steady, well paced 
march throughout the book. It tells 
briefly of Gandhi’s earliest youth and 
his struggle with religious taboos and 
customs, of his formative years as a 
student in London, and of the exciting 
and extraordinarily significant exper- 
iences in South Africa. These later 
years especially, as the author suggests, 





*Louis Fischer, Gandhi: His Life and 
Message for the World, New York: The 
New American Library of World Litera- 
ture, 1954. Pp. 


gave shape to the young leader’s fu- 
ture for it was then that he first felt 
the sting of color prejudice, revolted 
against it, and developed a strategy 
for dealing with it. Here an inner 
and outer transformation took place 
which was the effect, in considerable 
part, of reading Ruskin’s, Unto This 
Last, Thoreau’s “Civil Disobedience,” 
Tolystoy’s, The Kingdom of God is 
Within You, and of memorizing the 
great Hindu Scripture, the Bhagavad 
Gita. His outward changes included 
the discard of fashionable English 
dress, renunciation by one with a “ ca- 
pacious stomach” of all but the food 
necessary to health, and the trans- 
formation of one powerfully sexed ‘to 
a celibate. Here too he found a name 
for the instrument he had chosen for 
his struggle against evil forces, namely, 
satyagraha or Soul Force. 


The subsequent Indian period in 
Gandhi's life, extending from 1915 to 
his death in 1948, was a succession of 
steps in his own spiritual development, 
of triumph over recalcitrance in his 
own people, and of winning India’s 
freedom. This involved six long years 
in jail for Gandhi, numerous fasts, the 
historic Salt March, the London Round 
Table Conference, and finally freedom 
and India’s partition. Herein were 
moments of inventiveness at its high- 
est, teaching at its loftiest, living at 
its purest. 


The author is an ardent admirer 
of Gandhi and evidently a believer in 
his way of life. He does not neglect, 
however, to call attention to Gandhi’s 
very human frailities, to his youthful 
inconsiderateness of his wife, Kastur- 
bai, his occasional and very baffling 
inconsistencies, his lack of parental un- 
derstanding. 


The reader of this book will find not 
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only a fine portrait of Gandhi but a 
panorama of giant Indian personalities 
including Jawaharlal Nehru, present 
Indian Prime Minister, Chakravarti 
Rajagopalachari, first Indian Governor 
General, Vailabhbhai Patel, astute po- 
litical organizer and late Minister of 
Internal Affairs, Bhimrao Ramji Am- 
bedkar, “untouchable” leader and form- 
er member of the Nehru cabinet, and 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, guiding force 
in the creation of Pakistan and its first 
Governor General. 


Mr. Fischer closes the book as he 
opens it with a sensitive description of 
Mr. Gandhi's last hous upon the 
earth. Both in the life he portrays 
and in its tragic death there is inspir- 
ing drama such as men will wait for 
a very long time to witness again. 


Wo. Stuart NELSON, 
Dean of the University 
Howard University 


My Gandhi* 


In this personal tribute to the great 
Gandhi by one of the choice religious 
spirits of our time, author and subject 
appear in three distinct relationships. 
The first is found in the early period 
when Dr. Holmes came to know Mr. 
Gandhi, at first vaguely and gradual- 
ly somewhat more intimately, through 
an article by Sir Gilbert Murray in 
the Hibbert Journal of January, 1918 
and later through meagre published ma- 
terial furnished him in England by a 
Gandhi associate, Henry S. L. Polak. 
But this was enough to convince the 
author of the supremacy of Gandhi’s 
spiritual stature and of the profound 
kinship of their convictions. Thus Dr. 
Holmes was led in 1921 to announce 
and preach, to the confusion of his 
New York congregation, on the ques- 
tion, “Who is the Greatest Man in the 
World?” the answer to which was “M. 
K. Gandhi of India.” 


*John Haynes Holmes, My Gandhi, New 
York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1953. 
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The second and richer relationship 
is that involving the several meetings 
of the two men. The first of these was 
in London in 1931 where Gandhi was 
attending the famous Round Table 
Conference with India’s freedom as the 
subject. One is impressed on the one 
hand with the humility of Dr. Holmes, 
who even then was recognized as a 
religious leader of deep insight and 
power, and, on the other hand, with the 
unaffected and warm friendliness with 
which he was taken to heart by Mr. 
Gandhi. Each sensed in the other 
a kindred spirit. Here on some six 
separate occasions the two men met 
and in several of them talked intimate- 
ly. In one of these Gandhi sought 
the author’s opinion concerning the re- 
quest for an interview on behalf of 
the then dashing and controversial 
Mayor of New York, Jimmie Walker. 
The interview was not granted. Dr. 
Holmes was also asked as to the ad- 
visability of accepting an invitation to 
visit America at that time. Again the 
advice was negative. 


The next and last series of meetings 
between Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. 
Holmes occurred in 1947 only a few 
months before Mr. Gandhi’s death. 
They came during an extremely critical 
period of India’s recent history—that 
including the tragic migrations and 
riots following India’s freedom and 
division—and Gandhi's crucial part in 
it. The account of Dr. Holmes reveals 
not only discriminating insights into 
Mr. Gandhi’s character but an intimate 
view of those disturbed times. 


The book elsewhere is a testament 
of devotion with reflections upon Gand- 
hi, India, the times, Gandhi’s inti- 
mates, and a variety of related mat- 
ters. The author is revealed as a true 
Gandhian disciple. By what he heard 
and saw of the great leader he was 
confirmed in his own deep convictions 
concerning non-violence. He was 
strengthened in his enthusiasm for in- 
ternational friendships. He saw in- 
creasingly the power that lies in a 
belief in and worship of God. He was 
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confirmed in his belief in immortality. 


Mohandas K. Gandhi was truly Dr. 
Holmes’ Gandhi and it is in such as 
Dr. Holmes in this generation and in 
his successors in the generations to {ful- 
low that Gandhi will live and his power 
will be felt. Admirers of Gandhi will be 
drawn closer to him through the testi- 
mony of this friend, and those who are 
only distantly acquainted with the 
prophet and deliverer will greatly 
profit by learning of him through one 
who loved him so deeply. 


Wo. Stuart NELSON 


Row’s End* 


ROW’S END is a novel in which an 
author of somewhat limited talent tries 
to write honestly (and open-mindedly, 
which, in a way, may be the same 
thing) of life in the rural South. He 
deals with the problems of sharecrop- 
pers in the Depression of the 1930's, 
touching upon Negro-white relations 
and the problem of class levels in the 
process. Much of it is interesting, 
much of it real and earnest; but on the 
whole it is undistinguished and in- 
decisive. 

It starts off as a novel of the com- 
ing of organized labor to Southern 
plantations. There are glimpses of the 
grievances of the white sharecroppers 
(no grievances of Negro sharecroppers 
are shown, although at least one wants 
to join in the general movement), and 
the tangled problem of how to give 
landlord and/or tenant a fair deal is 
explored. 


The sharecroppers are restive and 
rebellious in this small Mississippi 
town, and with courageous leadership 
in the form of Jeff Roundtree, a poor 
white whose family is about to lose its 
mortgaged farm, they contemplate do- 
ing something about it. It will as- 


*Louis Cochran, Row’s End. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown and Company, 1954. Pp 245. 


tonish no one to learn that Jeff has a 
pretty sister who catches the eye of the 
farm manager’s son, lately a student 
at Ole Miss (he is naively prone to 
quote his economics “prof” at every 
opportunity, with serene disregard of 
the effect this reminder might have up- 
on those too poor to think of any con- 
nection with college—but apparently 
no one ever takes it amiss). 


The love story (or two) takes the 
plot off to one side; and by the time 
social class antagonisms, individual re- 
lationships, and interracial relations 
bring further digressions, the story is 
sufficiently confused so that the author 
is no longer sure of just where he was 
going and what it was that he had in- 
tended to say. Or perhaps he has 
found that there is nothing to be said, 
after all. 


On the positive side, the author goes 
beyond the stereotypes in which he 
seems enmeshed and tries to arrive at 
the essential humanity of all his varied 
characters. Somehow the two Negro 
characters, along with most of the 
whites, remain basically unfamiliar to 
him, and the reader never feels a com- 


pelling reality about them. 


The entire book is cluttered with 
the banalities which mark so many 
Southern novels: The nearly-white Ne- 
gro who declares, “I’m a nigger. I'll 
always be a nigger. My place is down 
here with my kind.” The aristrocratic 
white girl who wants sex experience. 
The young white man who “respects 
womanhood” (of his own class only, 
that is). The prostitute with a heart 
of gold. The big man who “runs” 
the town but who is in hock to absentee 
financiers. The Negro who can’t re- 
sist forcing himself upon a white girl. 
The white Negro who doesn’t know 
who his father is, and who carries a 
razor and uses it. And so on and on. 


Novels of the rural South are get- 
ting increasingly difficult to do well. 
There was a time—twenty or thirty 
years ago, perhaps—when ROW’S 
END might have gotten some atten- 
tion. But after William Faulkner, 
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Eudora Welty, Ellen Glasgow, Tru- 
man Capote, Erskine Caldwell, John 
Steinbeck, and scores of lesser-known 
writers have sifted the cottonfields for 
material, the soil is getting poor. Who- 
ever comes now must have a very dif- 
ferent approach even to arouse initial 
interest. It may be that Mr. Cochran’s 
genuine compassion for the people 
caught in the quicksand of the South- 
ern farm tenancy and race relations 
systems is his bid for consideration; 
but that has been anticipated at least 
partially by every one of the authors 
mentioned above and a good many 
others not listed. His understanding 
of the viciousness of the tenant-land- 
lord-absentee financier system must 
compete with Steinbeck’s, his view of 
Southern class and caste relationships 
has been done with much sharper focus 
by Faulkner and Ellen Glasgow, his 
atmosphere and characterizations must 
face Eudora Welty’s, his level of 
craftsmanship must be compared with 
the best work of them all. It is not, 
perhaps, a fair test; but it is an in- 
evitable one. 


Mase. M. SmyTHE, 


New York City 


Lady of Beauty* 


It is notoriously difficult to trans- 
late into English a novel written in 
Japanese, without destroying a good 
deal of the contact between author and 
reader. This is because Occidental 
readers are not only ill equipped to 
appreciate the differences in point of 
view, values, and customs of Japan; 
they are also unprepared for the very 
different form a Japanese novel is 
likely to take. This has limited the 
opportunities for American readers to 
learn more of Japan through fiction 
and has deprived this country of a 
great deal of potentially fascinating 
reading. 


*Kikou Yamato, Lady of Beauty. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1954. Pp. 
192. 


The advent of this novel, which is 
not Japanese in origin, will perhaps 
bring more readers to an awareness of 
the possibilities of the Orient in litera- 
ture. Since the author of LADY OF 
BEAUTY is a half-Japanese French 
woman who has spent considerable time 
in Japan, she has an impressive grasp 
of the manners and values of Japan; 
at the same time, being French, she 
knows also the literary values of the 
West. She wrote the original in French 
for an Occidental audience, but the 
delicate Oriental atmosphere has been 
captured in it and preserved in Kath- 
erine Woods’ translation. It is this 
atmosphere which gives the book much 
of its charm. 


Set in the years during World War 
II in Japan, the novel tells of the life 
and death of a Japanese woman of 
wealth and distinction. She is out- 
wardly passive as her husband devotes 
more and more time to his establish- 
ment with a geisha mistress, as the 
war reduces her freedom of movement 
and standard of living, as loneliness 
grows harder to bear, as illness comes 
and her life gradually slows to a stop. 
There are glimpses of Japanese cul- 
ture: the physical pressure upon school- 
boys, the deference to social class, the 
wedding customs, the role of servants, 
the touches of western life that blend 
into the Japanese at so many points, 
the New Year celebration, the various 


methods of healing. 


Since the book was originally writ- 
ten in French, then translated into 
English, some of its phrases are dif- 
ferent from what they would be if they 
had been translated directly from 
Japanese into English: for example, 
the wedding head cover, designed to 
hide the “horns of jealousy“ (the usual 
translation given in Japan) is said 
here to hide the “antennae of jealousy,” 
with a corresponding difference in con- 
notation; hot-springs baths( often as 
large as swimming pools) are here 
called “swimming pools,” even though 
they are not used for swimming. Some 
other rather odd expressions, such as 
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“mantle” for “kimono”, may possibly 
be the result of the author’s attempt- 
ing in the original to avoid the use of 
Japanese words which might be un- 
familiar to the reader; but in America 
“kimono” can certainly not be said to 
be less familiar than “mantle.” (‘“Tan- 
gerine” is likewise more familiar than 
“mandarin”, the word used in this 
translation.) Some expressions are un- 
deniably untranslatable, and to put 
them into a western language when 
there is not an accurate equivalent is 
to mislead. And some of the phrases, 
like “electric torch” for “flashlight,” 
are British rather than American. 


On the whole, however, the faults 
in translation are more than balanced 
by the skill with which the style is 
preserved. This remains a charming 
and highly readable account of a high- 
ly privileged and somewhat western- 
ized Japanese woman whose inner 
strength is only partly obscured by a 
dignified and ostensibly submissive ex- 
terior. She is strange, and yet she 
comes to seem almost familiar in her 
humanity. Like pre-War Japan, she 
flourishes best in early life, is apparent- 
ly at her peak when the War begins, 
and declines as the War goes on. It 
is during the War that she dies, leav- 
ing her bereaved husband and son to 
face the bombs and desolation of the 
last days of the War without her. To 
pursue the parallel further, her hus- 
band, who has never entirely under- 
stood her, never adjusts comfortably 
to life without her; and he never 
marries again. 


Mase. M. SmytuHe 


The Third Generation* 


On the flyleaf of Chester Himes’ 
The Third Generation is the Bible 
quotation (Exodus 20:5 .... “for I the 
Lord thy God am a jealous God, visit- 


*Chester Himes, The Third Generation. 
New York: World Publishing Company, 
1953. Pp. 350. 


ing the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate me.” From 
the text of this quotation one might 
assume that here is a book that is 
going to concern itself with the suf- 
fering brought upon unborn genera- 
tions, because of the misdoings of their 
forebears. Such a situation, however, 
is not to be found in the book unless 
we conceive of the incidence of color 
as a misdeed or sin. 


The Third Generation is concerned 
with an American Negro family with a 
common and at the same time unusual 
color pattern—common in that unions 
between extremely dark Negro men 
and extremely fair Negro women fre- 
quently occur; unusual in that seldom 
are the offspring of such a union so 
sharply different in color of skin and 
texture of hair as in the offspring of 
Lillian and William Taylor. The theme 
of the novel is the frustrations and 
reactions of the “almost white’ Negro 
who like his white compeers has _ be- 
come the victim of the color myth which 
is the belief that whiteness in color 
is a badge of superiority. 


Lillian Taylor, the wife and mother 
in the family, is the victim of the 
color myth in this story. She created 
a family tree that would make her 
“only one thirty-second part Negro” 
deliberately. This myth crystalized 
the contempt and disdain which she had 
for her dark-complexioned husband and 
all other Negroes of similar hue whom 
she felt had not recognized her innate 
superiority. She married her husband 
in the first place because he was a 
young dashing professor at the State 
College in her home town, and she 
thought the union might serve as a 
means of extending her personality as 
an individual and not as the wife of 
Professor William Taylor. This pe- 
culiar misconception of her marriage 
caused Mrs. Taylor to watch for and 
nourish any physical or mental char- 
acteristic in her three sons which re- 
sembled those of her own. It is ob- 
vious that her love for her sons varies 
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in direct proportion as each resembles 
her. Charles, the youngest son, was 
the most fortunate or unfortunate in 
this respect; hence, he became the 
object of her fondest hope and the 
chief victim of her warped conception 
of human relations. 


While the unpredictable reactions of 
a personality dominated by the belief 
that there is power in such physical 
attributes as color, texture of hair, 
and size and form of features, is a 
rather common theme, Chester Himes 
has succeeded in looking into the souls 
of these personalities with penetrating 
insight. He reports what he sees there 
so vividly and convincingly that this 
timeworn theme takes on new life 
which results in a story of consider- 
able freshness and spontaneity. 


This reader leaves the book, how- 
ever, with the impression that the fre- 
quent, belabored descriptions of mat- 
ters pertaining to sex put the novel in 
the hazardous position of the sensa- 
tional. 

GertTRUDE B. Rivers, 
Department of English 
Howard University 


Community Experiences with 
Desegregation 


Schools in Transition* is the sec- 
ond report on research in public school 
integration financed by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education of the 
Ford Foundation. The present vol- 
ume summarizes recent experiences of 
twenty-four communities in states bor- 
dering the South as they have moved 
from recently segregated toward inte- 
grated public schools. With admirable 
objective and effective understatement, 
Schools in Transition presents the 
facts and some of their implications. 


*Robin M. Williams, Jr. and Margaret 
W. Ryan, (Editors), Schools in Transition. 
A survey of community experiences in de- 
segregation based on the research of forty- 
five scholars. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1954, Pp. 272. 


It concludes with these words: 
desegregation and integration are 
not fixed or rigid conditions but 
moving and growing patterns. Even, 
or perhaps especially, tension and 
conflict can become opportunities for 
learning new skills, new concepts, 
and new values. No detailed proph- 
ecies can be made here as to the 
long-term future of integration in 
the schools. Unless our experience 
to date has been wholly misleading, 
however, a generation from now the 
people of the United States may be 
able with some pride to look back on 
this period as a time of successful 
transition, accomplished in a char- 
acteristically American way. 


The detailed studies of individual com- 
munities support such optimism. They 
are timely in an era when only prob- 
lem areas and situations make head- 
lines. Obviously no review can attempt 
to present twenty-four situations; nor 
would it be representative to pick out 
a few for special mention. Rather 
there will be a summary of the prin- 
cipal findings of the study. The fol- 
lowing lessons of experience are most 
pertinent at this time: 


1. Laws can facilitate social change, 
relieving suppressed feelings of 
guilt at the same time that they 
support those willing to make a 
change. Laws also may increase 
tensions. 


2. Threats of withdrawal of pupils 
from public schools, riots and the 
like were seldom carried out in 
the wake of desegregation and 
integration. 


3. In the communities under study, 
prediction of what would happen 
as a result of desegregation and 
integration were “usually much 
more pessimistic than later events 
would have justified. * * * Transi- 
tion from segregation to non-seg- 
regation—and to some measure of 
true integration—took place in 
most of the twenty-four communi- 
ties with a smoothness and lack of 
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open friction which typically sur- 
prised officials and teachers. * * * 
Successful public school desegre- 
gation has been carried out in 
places where supposedly the pre- 
vailing attitudes favored segrega- 
tion and where other institutions 
continue to be segregated. . . .” 


in all the 
communities studied is the essen- 
tial role played by the school 
officials; where they were in a 
real sense community leaders, po- 
tential disturbances seldom de- 
veloped. Wavering and fearful 
school administrators were unable 
to control either the school situa- 
tion or community reaction to it.” 


. The fate or future of the Negro 


teacher under desegregation and 
integration does not follow a 
fixed pattern. Depending upon 
tenure status, policies of the 
school administration and the sup- 
ply and demand relationship in 
the market for teachers, integra- 
tion ean bring more and better 
jobs or it may be the occasion for 
the loss of jobs by Negro teachers. 
In the cases studied here, the lat- 
ter result seemed restricted to 
small communities with only a few 
Negro teachers. 


. Concentration of change in one 


or two neighborhoods or in a few 
schools in a system may breed 
opposition. “The piecemeal ap- 
proach suddenly appeared not as 
a gradual solution but as a fac- 
tor creating neighborhood distinc- 
tions, dissatisfactions, and antipa- 
thy to the [School] Board’s de- 


cisions.” 


. Gradualism and delaying tactics 


are not always effective techniques 
to effect change in this field. 
“Public discussion and gradualism 
[in New Jersey and in Phoenix] 
engendered some local resistence, 
aired divergent opinions, and gave 
time to focus public attention on 
purely administrative matters. *** 


In general a clear-cut policy, ad- 
ministered with understanding but 
also with resolution, seems to have 
been most effective in accomplish- 
ing desegregation with a minimum 
of difficulty. Long-drawn-out ef- 
forts and fluctuating policies ap- 
pear to have maximized confusion 
and resistance. 


This study further documents the 
now generally accepted belief that at- 
titudes do not govern nor coincide with 
behavior. Again using New Jersey ex- 
periences, the authors conclude “that 
the desegregation directive ran counter 
to the individual preferences of many 
people did not keep it from being used 
effectively in each of the communities, 
nor did it decrease official support even 
by some individuals who were not them- 
selves strongly in favor of it. * * * 
There is an important difference be- 
tween a change in actual behavior and 
the anticipation of a change. A direct 
challenge to customary ways typically 
arouses anxiety and resistance. The 
actual change usually removes vague 
apprehensions, substituting for them 
concrete problems in operation.” 


Emphasis has been placed above up- 
on the specific implications of the find- 
ings in this study for school desegre- 
gation and integration. While this is 
the main purpose of the book, it is by 
no means its only contribution. In sev- 
eral instances, the reviewer, as one 
deeply interested in housing, found the 
discussion most fascinating. For ex- 
ample, it is observed that in Cairo, 
Illinois, while greatest pressure against 
the program for desegregation came 
from upper-class white parents, once 
the new pattern existed, incidents in 
opposition to it came from children 
from lower socio-economic classes. In 
my studies of residential segregation, 
I reported a similar situation. Opposi- 
tion to nonwhite neighbors started and 
blossomed forth most quickly in the 
upper-income neighborhcods; acts of 
violence against Negro infiltration were 
concentrated in lower-income areas. 
Perhaps what is being reported are at- 
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titudes of snobbishness on the one 
hand and patterns of class behavior 
on the other. 


Again the report notes that in Tu- 
cson principal objections to Negro 
schoolmates came from Spanish-Amer- 
ican parents. Years ago in Denver, the 
principal objection to a racially in- 
tegrated housing project, involving 
white Anglo-Americans, Spanish Amer- 
icans and Negroes, came from Negroes. 
The authors are correct, I believe, in 
observing in the first instance( and 
with substitution of ethnic groups it 
would be valid in the second) that “‘it 
may be that these attitudes indicate 
fears of competition as well as at- 
tempts of Spanish-Americans to identi- 
fy with the established Anglo-American 
groups in the community.” 


There is much wisdom, information 
and guidance in Schools in Transition. 
Let us hope that its findings will be 
presented to the Supreme Court, local 
and state school officials and a large 
segment of the American public. 

Rosert C. WEAVER, 
Director, Opportunity Fellowships 
John Hay Whitney Foundation 


Eyewitness in Indo-China* 


This brief work of one-hundred and 
eighty pages is an avowedly partisan 
account of the problems and accom- 
plishments of Viet Minh (League for 
the Independence of Viet Nam). Viet 
Minh is the Communist dominated 
united-front government recognized by 
the French prior to the outbreak of 
war in 1946 as the government of Viet- 
nam. Vietnam is the traditional in- 
digenous name for the former French 
protectorates of Tonkin, Annam, and 
of Cochin China. These territories 
together with Laos and Cambodia com- 
prised French Indo-China. Once al- 
lowance is made for the writer’s de- 
votion to the Viet Minh cause, his de- 


*Joseph R. Starobin, Eyewitness in Indo- 
China. New York: Cameron and Kahn, 
1053. Pp. 187. 


scriptions of daily life in Viet Minh 
territories are a valuable contribution 
to the very limited material on this 
subject. 

This volume is primarily a jour- 
nalistic account of a five weeks tour 
through northern Vietnam in early 
1953, undertaken by the first Amer- 
ican newspaperman allowed ingress to 
Viet Minh controlled areas. Back- 
ground material on the history and so- 
cial structure of Vietnam in such a 
brief work is necessarily sketchy and 
no substitute for such works as those 
of Pierre Gourou, Ellen Hammer, and 
Virginia Thompson. 


Nguyen Ai Quoc, better known as 
Ho Chih Minh, C. Va Nguyen Giap, 
commander of the Viet Nam Peoples 
Army, and other leaders were inter- 
viewed. One gains a far clearer per- 
ception of the group and its ideals than 
of the individual personalities. That 
same spirit of dedication and sense of 
destiny which Nym Wales (Red Dust) 
found among the Chinese Communist 
leaders during the Yenan period is 
equally apparent among Viet Minh 
leaders and the young “activists” or 
the vanguard of the revolution. Per- 
haps these qualities are best illustrated 
by the story of the heroism of the 
young woman Bui Thi Cuc. On oc- 
casion, however, the author’s enthu- 
siasm for Viet Minh leads him to gloss 
over or ignore entirely the hard reali- 
ties of power and control. For ex- 
ample the description of the “volun- 
tary” system of portage for the army 
should have included mention of the 
Order of Mobilization of 1950 which 
provided for compulsory military and 
labor service. 


At the time of Mr. Starobin’s visit 
to nothern Vietnam, the struggle 
against the French was still in prog- 
ress over a fluid battlefront directed 
from the forests and mountain strong- 
holds. Nevertheless, the author’s ac- 
count contains broad evidence of a 
successfully functioning government 
with broad popular support. Village 
assemblies, schools, newspapers, and 
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factories were operating in the midst 
of the bitter struggle. Viet Minh had 
become the symbol of nationalism. 


Both implicitly and explicitly the 
thesis is developed that Viet Minh is 
an indigenous, democratic movement in 
which Lao Dong, the current version 
of the Communist Party, works togeth- 
er with socialists, business-men, and 
priests in a broad popular front. For 
example, there is uncritical acceptance 
(page 72) of General Giap’s assertion 
that materiel “comes essentially from 
what we capture ourselves, or what we 
ourselves manufacture.” French and 
American sources accuse the Chinese 
of supporting Viet Minh more com- 
pletely than we backed the French. 
Even if one discounts the assertions of 
both sides, there remains the fact that 
it was not until the Chinese reached 
the Vietnam border in 1950 that Viet 
Minh was able to launch full scale at- 
tacks on French positions. 


Striking similarities exist between 
the 1953 phase of Viet Minh policy 
and that of the “satellite” governments 
in Eastern Europe in the 1940’s. There 
are the same functional organizations— 
trade unions, peasant associations, etc., 
which are affiliated with Communist 
parent organizations such as the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. Political 


commissars, the movement for “patri- 
otic emulation” and other devices are 
in the same mould. Finally, the role 
of the Committees of Resistance and 
Administration in local and regional 
government suggests that democracy 
is a fiction. 


The outcome of the struggle in Indo- 
China is not to be decided as Mr. Staro- 
bin implies on ideological grounds, but 
in the village compounds where the ma- 
jority of the population has been 
rooted. 


Harotp O. Lewis, 
Department of History 
Howard University 


Dictionary of European History* 


For over two generations, students 
seeking “rapid acquisition of informa- 
tion concerning historical matters’’ have 
consulted the Ploetz-Tillinghast, Epi- 
tome of Universal History or more re- 
cently have relied upon the revised ver- 
sion, An Encyclopedia of World His- 
tory, edited by Professor Langer. Nat- 
urally, therefore, any new work pur- 
porting to serve the same general pur- 
poses as these earlier volumes invites 
comparison with them. The Dictionary 
of European History, as its title sug- 
gests, represents a departure from the 
chronological, area, arrangement of the 
Langer work. Significant happenings 
and prominent personalities in the his- 
tory of Europe since 500 A.D. are pre- 
sented in alphabetical order. Greater 
consideration is given to more recent 
events and to persons involved in them. 


Any criticism of this effort to give 
the essence of European History in 
some three hundred pages, must allow 
for the obvious and tremendous prob- 
lems of selection which are embodied 
in this task. In conception, the in- 
clusion of non-political items is com- 
mendable; in practice the results are 
disappointing (cf. “Humanism” and 
“Renaissance”) and perhaps attest to 
the wisdom of retaining for the most 
part a political emphasis in the Ency- 
clopedia of World History. 


One obvious error appears in the 
item, “Asiento. An agreement be- 
tween England and Spain.” No men- 
tion is made of the “contract” of 1580 
which gave a monopoly in slaving to 
Lisbon merchants. As to selection, 
one wonders why the Statute of Pro- 
visors is not included with the Statute 
of Praemunire; or why Lamennais is 
sacrificed? On page 312, Xavier cer- 
tainly merits inclusion with Ximenes 
the only item under “X”’. ‘“‘Abott,” the 
head of a monastery, (page three) is 
the shortest entry in the book. 


*William S. Roeder, Dictionary of Euro- 
pean History. New York. Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 1954. Pp. 316. 
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This reference volume has its merits 
in sketches of contemporary institutions 
and individuals. It will supplement 
the Encyclopedia of World History but 
from the tenor of the introduction by 
Harry Elmer Barnes to this dictionary, 
it was never designed specifically to 
supplant the older and different work. 


Haro.tp O. Lewis 


Escape from South Africa’ 


The people of the Union of South 
Africa recognize themselves as being 
divided traditionally into five major 
groups: Afrikaners (Boers, Dutch), 
Bantu (Natives, Africans, Kaffirs), 
Coloured, English, and Indians. This 
multiplicity can be extended, and in 
varying degrees has been and still is 
felt by the South Africans themselves. 
The Bantu comprise a considerable 
number of distinct and, in the past at 
least, mutually antagonistic tribal and 
detribalized groups; the Coloured rep- 
resent genetic combinations and permu- 
tations resulting from miscegenation, 
and include elements from the Bush- 
men, Hottentots and Malay, as well as 
from the Europeans, Indians, Bantu, 
Afrikaners, and other peoples; the Jews 
are neither Afrikaners nor English; 
and the Indians are both Hindus and 
Mohammedans. 


With all these components, the 
Union might have been a “melting 
pot,” both biologically and culturally. 
On the contrary, however, it is an 
outstanding example of a plural so- 
ciety, so that the expression “‘the South 
Africans,’ as employed above, must 
be understood as having a political and 
demographic rather than a social signi- 
ficance. Throughout the Union’s his- 
tory, the most intensely felt division 
has been between those of European 
origin and all the others, between 
whites and non-whites, Europeans and 
non-Europeans, as they variously are 


*Peter Abrahams, Tell Freedom: Mem- 
ories of Africa. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1954. Pp. 370. 
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labeled. The present-day policy of 
Apartheid has as its primary aim the 
maintenance of this twofold division, 
although ideally it includes greater 
fractionization. This policy and the 
less notorious one associated with the 
late General Smuts have kept the South 
African pot boiling with ingredients 
that have not fused. 


Peter Abrahams’ autobiographical 
report takes us into the midst of this 
agitated and non-congealing caldron. 
He is a member of that portion of the 
population which is known as Coloured. 
In his reflections over his own gene- 
alogy, he indicates something of the 
complex mixture that this group repre- 
sents. “My mother,” he says, “was 
a member of the Cape Coloured com- 
munity. ‘Coloured’ is the South Afri- 
can word for the half-caste community 
that was a by-product of the early con- 
tact between black and white. . . .Dur- 
ing the days of slavery political pris- 
oners from the Dutch East Indies were 
brought into the country. They, too, 
went into the racial melting-pot. .. . 


My father came from Ethiopia. He 
was the son of land-owners and slave- 
owners. He had seen much of Europe 
before he came to South Africa... . 

My mother was the widow of a 
Cape Malay (a product of the East 
Indies strain of the Coloured com- 
munity) who had died the previous 
year and left her with two children. 
She was alone except for an elder 
sister, Margaret. My mother and her 
two children were living with her sis- 
ter, Margaret, when she met the man 
from Ethiopia. Margaret was the fair- 
er of the two sisters, fair enough to 
‘pass. Her husband was a Scot. He 
worked in the mines. They had a lit- 
tle girl with blond hair and blue eyes.” 
(Pp. 4-5.) 

The book covers the period from 
Abrahams’ very early childhood in a 
Johannesburg slum (He was born in 
1919) to his eager departure from 
Natal in 1939. This is a period of 
struggle for personal freedom, of ven- 
turesome effort to escape the limitations 
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of poverty, ignorance, and the unrelent- 
ing web of racial hostility that covers 
the Union of South Africa. Follow- 
ing the death of his father, Abrahams 
was taken as a little child to live with 
his uncle and aunt in a “location” near 
an Afrikaner village. Here he was 
introduced to the squalid economic ex- 
istence of his people, when he had to 
fetch water for his aunt’s daily wash- 
ing of the white people’s clothes, 
brought by her husband each night, to 
gather cow’s dung for fuel and wild 
spinach for food; and here he had his 
first lessons in relations to the Afri- 
kaners, when, after his fight with Afri- 
kaner boys, his uncle was forced to 
beat him and teach him that “You must 
never lift your hand to a white per- 
son. No matter what happens, you 
maust never lift your hand to a white 
person’( p. 40). He learned that the 
Afrikaner man was baas and the boys 
basies. Later, he was brought back to 
Johannesburg and followed the life of 
a slum urchin. He was saved from 
this condition when the Jewish stenog- 
rapher at a smithy where he worked 
introduced him to books and encour- 
aged him to enter school. Notwith- 
standing the chronic difficulties exper- 
ienced by his relatives and the crises 
that often came, he found a new and 
irresistible world in literature, and, 
although his first instruction was in- 
terrupted after only three years, he 
was able later to enter a missionary 
college and then a secondary school. 
He had read deeply if not so widely 
and gained reputation as a poet, so 
that his writings were known even in 
England. He measured the idealism 
of the mission fathers against the de 
facto world of race and color and de- 
cided not to become a teacher; he 
associated with Marxists, but found 
their factionalism and preoccupation 
with political ideology disillusioning. 
His writing was too “revolutionary” 
for wide acceptance. He went to Cape 
Town and helped with a humble school, 
but was determined to leave South 
Africa. “For me, personally,” he says, 
“life in South Africa had come to an 


end. I had been lucky in some of the 
whites I had met. Meeting them had 
made a straight ‘all-blacks-are-good, 
all-whites-are-bad’ attitude impossible. 
But I had reached a point where the 
gestures of even my friends among 
the whites were suspect, so I had to go 
or be for ever lost. I needed, not 
friends, not gestures, but my manhood. 
And the need was desperate.” (P. 370.) 


The narrative, somewhat fictional 
and not free of exaggeration one may 
feel, is lucid and will hold the reader’s 
attention. It can portray the unaf- 
fected human qualities of the poor: 
“Morning breaks gaily in Vrededorp. 
There is laughter among the people in 
the morning. It is as though they 
find themselves so surprised to be alive 
that they cannot help laughing.” (P. 
92.) It equally can protest with bit- 
terness, even in the least embellished 
sentences: “Sometimes I got lifts. 
Sometimes only cars with whites in 
them were on the roads.” (P. 359.) 
One may read it as a type of case 
record. One may feel, too, that there 
is something of a personal failure in 
that Abrahams was so preoccupied with 
his own needs to escape that he could 
not make greater sacrifice for the wel- 
fare of his people. Perhaps, however, 
such urgent necessity for individual sal- 
vation is indicative of how really tragic 
the situation in South Africa is. 

Mark Hanna Warkins, 
Department of Anthropology 
Howard University 


Scientists in the Making* 


In 1946 a committee of the Wesleyan 
University (Middletown, Connecticut) 
faculty was set up to investigate pos- 
sible methods by which the science of- 
ferings at that institution might be im- 
proved. The study plan, as originally 
designed by the Committee, undertook 
(1) to assess statistically the “scientist- 


*Robert H. Knapp and H. B. Goodrich, 
Origins of American Scientists. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. 450. 
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production” efficiency of 490 colleges 
and universities by determining the 
proportion of the graduates at each 
institution who made a career of one 
of the natural or biological sciences, 
and (2) to ascertain through statistics 
and institutional case studies those fac- 
tors which were important in contribut- 
ing to a high productivity of scientists. 
During the early phases of the study, 
the data suggested that certain factors, 
not originally focused upon, would con- 
tribute to a broader understanding of 
the basic questions raised. As a result 
of these cues, greater emphasis was 
placed upon the geographic location 
and cultural backgrounds of the col- 
leges, and upon the successful teacher 
of science. Perforce, added interest 
was developed in the type of student 
who elected one of the scientific fields 
as a vocation. The present volume is 
a report based upon the results of that 
investigation. 


The techniques and methods used in 
the study are so varied, and, in some 
instances, sophisticated, that it is pos- 
sible in this review to direct attention 
only to the sampling procedure em- 
ployed in selecting the subjects of in- 
vestigation. The 18,000 subjects were 
taken from the 1921 and 1944 editions 
of American Men of Science. All per- 
sons who held the doctoral degree were 
included. Those without the doctorate 
but who were “starred” were also se- 
lected. It was possible to provide 
checks to determine the extent to which 
the lists covered the population studied. 
Holders of the doctorate were checked 
against lists maintained by the under- 
graduate colleges from which they were 
graduated. Most of the colleges kept 
such records of their graduates. The 
list of scientists was checked further 
with the Office of Naval Research’s 
roster of persons receiving the doctoral 
degree in a scientific field between 1936 
and 1946. Owing to the small number 
of omissions discovered by these checks, 
the list as developed from the entries 
in American Men of Science was re- 
garded as sufficiently accurate to pro- 
vide a picture of American scientists 
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for the period 1880 to 1940, and for 
answering the major questions posed by 
the research. 


Inasmuch as the six decades under 
study have witnessed a proliferation of 
interest in science, it follows that the 
number of persons entering work in 
the sciences has greatly increased. The 
numerical increases have been rather 
marked for all fields except astronomy. 
It is observed, however, that the de- 
velopments in certain fields—as meas- 
ured by the proportion of all scientists 
working in the particular field—have 
outstripped others. Chemistry, for ex- 
ample, claimed 25 per cent of all sci- 
entific workers in 1900 and 44 per cent 
in the period 1930 to 1940. On the 
other hand, 12 per cent of all scientific 
workers were mathematicians prior to 
the turn of the century, but since 1910 
only five per cent of such workers 
have been identified with mathematics. 
Biology and physics have maintained 
relatively constant proportions of the 
total number of scientists, with biology 
claiming 30 to 36 per cent and physics 
10 to 138 per cent. 


In answer to the major questions 
raised by the research, the following 
findings stand out: (1) liberal arts col- 
leges without graduate departments had 
a higher scientist-production rate than 
did large universities, despite the excel- 
lent facilities for instruction in the 
sciences and the general excellence of 
the science faculty of the larger insti- 
tutions; (2) institutions with a voca- 
tional emphasis—engineering and agri- 
culture—were less productive of scien- 
tists than those which placed an em- 
phasis on general education; (3) Prot- 
estant institutions greatly outstripped 
Catholic institutions in the production 
of scientists; (4) the highest rate of 
“scientist-production” was discovered 
among institutions of the Middle West 
and Far West; the lowest rate existed 
for institutions in the South; (5) stu- 
dents who make a career in science 
are likely to come from rural areas and 
small communities rather than from 
middle-sized and metropolitan cities; 
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they come from the lower middle class 
rather than from upper class homes. 

The above findings do not hang 
separately; they are tied together and 
their interrelations explained by the 
authors. Thus the higher rate of pro- 
ductivity of Protestant institutions is 
explained by the more secular view- 
point of such institutions, but this fact 
accounts also for the superiority of 
the Middle West and Far West inas- 
much as there is a disrroportionate 
number of Protestant institutions in 
those regions. The superiority of these 
Middle Western institutions is explain- 
ed in part, also, by the fact that stu- 
dents who attend such institutions are 
drawn mainly from nearby communi- 
ties in which “caste” is not so prom- 
inent as in the East and South. More- 
over, vocational opportunities in the 
Midwest are rather narrow; a career 
in science offers an avenue of vertical 
social mobility. 

One finding which will be of inter- 
est to most educators concerns the dis- 
tinguished teacher of science. While 
slight variations in attributes may be 
pointed out for those in chemistry and 
biology, by and large the distinguished 
teacher is (a) professionally compe- 
tent, (b) energetic, (c) rather firm in 
holding students to high standards, and 
(e) equipped with a broader base in 
general education than most science 
teachers. It may surprise some read- 
ers that the authors regard the reward- 
ing social interaction patterns between 
teacher and student equally as in- 
fluential as professional competence in 
inspiring the student to pursue a ca- 
reer in science. The following para- 
graph gives the authors’ view regard- 
ing the operation of these two factors: 
“Primarily, as we see it, the success- 
ful teacher succeeds in influencing the 
motivations of his students by virtue of 
his significant role in their personal 
lives. No cold impersonal relation can 
quite succeed in accomplishing these 
ends. The teacher to achieve signal 
success must occupy a role of deeper 
than intellectual significance to his stu- 
dents... .” (p. 289). 


Educators will be interested also in 
the accumulated data which explain the 
high productivity of scientists by the 
small liberal arts colleges. The em- 
phasis upon broad educational objec- 
tives as opposed to vocationalism is 
one explanatory factor. Those insti- 
tutions which are noted for their high 
production of scientists are institutions 
in which emphasis upon general intel- 
lectual values and creativity in science 
was related to creativity in other fields. 
Such institutions provide the social 
milieu for wholesome community rela- 
tions in which teachers of the type 
discussed above may best function and 
in which students are influenced not 
only by such teachers, but as well by 
student colleagues of dedicated intel- 
lectual orientation. 


G. Frank.Lin Epwarps, 


Department of Sociology 


Howard University 


Understanding Children’s 
Problems* 


The Jealous Child is not, as the re- 
viewer expected, a technical work. 
Rather it is a collection of brief essays 
of great merit. The book should be 
read by all who are parents and who 
work with children. As a parent, the 
reviewer felt the book aided him in 
better interpreting and understanding 
the problems his child is facing in a 
more objective and sensible manner. As 
a student of sociology interested in the 
social psychology of child development, 
the reviewer gained no new facts from 
the work, but was greatly impressed 
by Dr. Podolsky’s organismic approach 
to the child, which stressed the inter- 
relation of the man-animal, body-psy- 
che, organism-environment aspects of 
the child. After establishing this con- 
ception of the child, Dr. Podolsky in 
two short essays makes clear the thesis 
that a child’s behavior, either physical 


*Edward Podolsky, The Jealous Child. 


New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 


1954. Pp. 




















or psychological, problem or non-prob- 
lem, is to be viewed as his efforts to- 
ward adaptation. The remaining es- 
says deal with type-specific problems 
such as the diabetic child, the left- 
handed child, the tubercular child, the 
illegitimate child, the minority group 
child... . 


One can discern that the type-speci- 
fic problems are not only medical but 
social. This holistic orientation is one 
of the strong points of the work. In 
every case Dr. Podolsky stresses the 
importance of the disease or status as 
having social value for the child and 
his fellows, as well as its being signifi- 
cant as an etiological factor in prob- 
lems. Thus one’s attention is focused 
not so much on the disease condition 
or status as upon their effects upon 
individual children’s personality. 


The layman will be pleased to find 
that Dr. Podolsky used simple clear 
direct language, rather than the esote- 
ric technical jargon. The students of 
child behavior will appreciate his hav- 
ing abstained from polemics and 
preachments as well as his breadth 
of viewpoint. Throughout the book, 
the focus is the child and his problems 
rather than theoretic particularism 
which stamps so many books as the 
work of a psychiatrist, sociologist, and 
such-like. This is a book of consider- 
able merit. 


Joun T. Buus, 
North Carolina College 
at Durham 


More on Father Divine* 


Sara Harris and Harriet Critten- 
den have added to the literature about 
the Peace Mission which is perhaps 
the most striking contemporary relig- 
ious movement in America. No student 
of collective behavior or the sociology 
of religion interested in contemporary 


*Sara Harris and Harriet Crittenden, 
Father Divine: Holy Husband. New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
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cults can feel adequately informed 
about Father Divine and the Peace 
Mission if he is not familiar with their 
work, Father Divine: Holy Husband. 
It should be stressed that the content 
and literary style of the book is such 
that it would make good reading for 
the general public. 


Father Divine: Holy Husband is 
not strictly speaking a sociological 
work. It does, however, have a so- 
ciological orientation and is full of 
sociological insights after the manner 
of Cooley and Sumner. The work is 
an excellent instance of what the re- 
viewer calls “Magazine Sociology.” 
The modern authors, particularly maga- 
zine writers, more and more use so- 
ciological methods, concepts and orien- 
tations though not as consistently and 
carefully as the trained student of 
sociology. The authors’ observations 
have apparently been carefully made, 
using many of the sociological methods 
of observation. Their interpretations 
of the fragments case histories are in 
the context of the social circumstances 
and socio-cultural factors in the life 
situations dealt with in the several 
chapters. The interpretations are for 
the most part seemingly sound and 
credible. 


Occasionally, the authors make con- 
clusions which do not stem directly 
from the data and do not make clear 
to the reader the logic by which the 
conclusion was reached. For instance: 
The relationship between sex and seg- 
regation is not clearly shown, though 
one gets what the writers are driving 
at. Also there is the prediction of 
mass suicides upon the death of Father 
Divine which is not supported by any 
clear line of logic. 


The content of the book is structured 
in terms of the life history of Father 
Divine and the natural history of the 
movement. It thus deals with much 
more than the sub-title “Holy Hus- 
band” literally indicates—which is 
good. The chapters, the headings of 
which are colorful (e.g., “John Doe, 
Alias God,’ “Sex and Segregation,” 
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and so on) deal with various aspects of 
the movement in a clear expository 
manner. The events are vividly de- 
scribed and their significance in the 
lives of the persona dramatis and of 
the movement made plausible. 


In closing, the reviewer wants to 
make it clear that the magnum opus on 
the Peace Mission Movement remains 
to be written. Harris and Crittenden 
have made a real contribution to the 
scarce literature on the movement and 
the man, even though it is not as sys- 
tematic as the work of Braden nor 
technically as significant as that of 
Cantril. 

Joun T. Biur 


Biblical History* 


Louis Wallis who has labored more 
than fifty years in the field of Hebrew 
History has produced some remarkable 
works, All his writings have been dis- 
tinguished by thoroughness and schol- 
arship. No other American scholar of 
Ancient Hebrew History has so able- 
ly taken the methods of historiography 
and the viewpoints and concepts of so- 
ciology and done so much to illuminate 
the myths and legends originating from 
the Bible. He not only gives us the 
historical facts, but puts them in their 
socio-cultural context so that we can 
see that the myths and legends are 
functions of the social life of a peo- 


ple. 

Young People’s Hebrew History is 
a very brief sketch of the Israelite in- 
vasion of Canaan and their accultura- 
tion and amalgamation with the Cana- 
anites, and finally Wallis sketches out 
the Baol-Yaheh struggle in the context 
of its having been a social struggle 
related to ethnic differences, social 
class differences, and controversies over 
the concepts of justice which were 
being fought out in Hebrew society. 
Wallis manages this in less than one- 


*Louis Wallis, Young People’s Hebrew 
History. New York: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. 


hundred pages, not counting the ap- 
pendices, by sketching out the evolu- 


tionary processes in bold outlines. 


Wallis’ presentation is in simple un- 
graphic language, which renders the 
book attractive only to those interested 
in the subject matter. There are no 
explanatory notes and arguments to 
support the points presented. Hence, 
unless one is familiar with the Bible 
and with Wallis’ previous works, ac- 
ceptance and rejection of the theses 
offered by Wallis depends upon the 


readers bias. 


In closing, the reviewer must note 
that the work is worthwhile as brochure 
giving insight into the scholarly con- 
tributions of Wallis to the field of 
Hebrew History. The title, Young 
People’s Hebrew History is rather mis- 
leading. The work is not a history in 
the usual sense of the word—narra- 
tive history or social history—but a 
thesis presentation. Moreover, the 
style and content will have no par- 
ticular appeal to young people. It will 
be useful to students of the Bible, 
serving to stimulate them to look fur- 
ther into Wallis’ other works. 

Joun T. Biue 


The Intelligentsia Searches for 
God* 


The Hour of Insight is a collection 
of essays based upon lectures given at 
the Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America (1952-53). It 
is much like its predecessor—a set of 
essays, better perhaps to say revela- 
tions of the thoughts and feelings of 
distinguished intellectuals as they 
achieved insights into the world and 
themselves so that each gained a mean- 
ingful conception of life. The writers 
are natural scientists (psychology and 
medicine), an historian of science and 
one of letters, an anthropologist-house- 


*R. M. Maclver, The Hour Of Insight. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 
1954. Pp. 
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wife, a professor of English literature, 
a professor of religion. ... 

As might be expected; one will find 
the literary style and profoundity of 
insights to be quite varied. This is 
also true of the literary style and 
the perspectives of each contributor 
when each tries to communicate to us 
“his moment. when his imagination took 
fire.’ It is difficult for the reviewer 
to convey to the reader any concrete 
and terse description of the content 


of the essays. Therefore suffice it to 
comment that these are personal docu- 
ments which are the product of the 
minds and souls of men of considerable 
intellectual attainments. The merits 
of these revelations will depend upon 
what the reader seeks and finds in them 


as do all revelations. The reviewer 
urges the reader to explore them for 


himself. 


Joun T. Biue 
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Section A: Educational Desegregation in Baltimore: 
A Status Report 


EuGenrE STANLEY 


Acting Head, Department of Education, Morgan State College 


ALTIMORE, MARYLAND, WAS AMONG 
B:.. FIRST OF THE cities of the 
United States to indicate its position 
with reference to desegregating its 
schools in response to the epoch-mak- 
ing decision of the Supreme Court, 
a decision which has made the date of 
May 17, 1954, one of the most im- 
portant in this century. Other cities 
which responded favorably also were 
Washington, D. C.; Greensboro, North 
Carolina; Sheridan, Arkansas; St. 
Louis, Missouri; and Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


Baltimore’s readiness to respond was 
reflected in the official action which 
came immediately following the render- 
ing of the decision. Within one week, 
the local Board of School Commission- 
ers sent an inquiry to Thomas N. 
Biddison, City Solicitor, asking what 
effect the action of the Supreme Court 
had upon the segregated educational 
pattern of the city. Under date of 
June 1, 1954, he replied that .. . “‘the 
Supreme Court . . . has determined 
that segregation in education . . . is in 
deprivation of the equal protection of 
the laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and is, consequently, un- 
constitutional and invalid’. On June 
3, 1954, the Board of School Commis- 
sioners adopted unanimously a resolu- 
tion which stated that... “it is the 
opinion of this Board that our system 
should be conformed to a non-segregat- 
ed basis to be in effect by the opening 
of schools in September of this year.” 
The Board of School Superintendents 
immediately presented its recommenda- 
tions for the desegregation of the sys- 
tem under date of June 1, 1954, It 
was a policy directive which, again, 
was unanimously approved and issued 
immediately to all staff members. 
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Dr. John H. Fischer, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, addressed the 
teachers of the system on June 14, and 
he pointed out that . “in one of 
the pivotal chapters of American his- 
tory, we are now privileged to be- 
come active participants.” His ad- 
dress was forceful and direct, leaving 
no question in the minds of the audience 
as to his determination to use the au- 
thority of his office and the leader- 
ship potential of his position in af- 
firming the resolution released by the 
Board of School Commissioners. 

A city in a state which has such 
a strong Southern tradition which re- 
acts through its official family in such 
a manner deserves some commentary. 
There are two factors which, in the 
opinion of the writer, should be noted. 
The first of these is the leadership and 
influence of the late Dr. William H. 
Lemmel, former Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Upon assuming 
the position in 1946, he made it clear 
that his intention was to move toward 
desegregation in the local system as 
far as the law would allow. When 
he passed away in 1951, he had been 
such a tower of strength that segrega- 
tion outside of the classroom was not 
easy to find: It was also fortunate 
that when the decision came down the 
leadership of educational affairs was in 
the capable hands of Dr. Fischer. 

The second factor which must be 
mentioned in accounting for the posi- 
tive action taken in the city was the 
changing racial climate and patterns 
of the community at large. Negroes 
had been hired as drivers of local 
taxicabs and busses; the local fire de- 
partment had integrated its units; pro- 
fessional athletic teams representing 
the city had taken Negroes into their 
rosters; the famed “A” course at Poly- 
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technic Institute had admitted quali- 
fied Negro students; tennis courts, golf 
courses, and baseball diamonds in mu- 
nicipal parks had opened up to Ne- 
groes on an integrated basis; lunch 
counters in several of the downtown 
department stores had relaxed their 
racial barriers; and the local Girl 
Scouts had begun consideration of pro- 
posals to integrate local troops and 
their activities. These positive gains 
in race relations patterns had taken 
place with startling rapidity as nu- 
merous civic organizations began to 
wrestle with the problems. The rela- 
tively short span of four years was 
all of the time required to accomplish 
these ends. There is not a single in- 
cident of racial friction on the record 
of these developments. Surely, such 
a state of affairs must be of tremendous 
value to enlightened leadership when 
confronted with another challenge to 
long-standing customs and _ traditions. 
At any rate, conditions in Baltimore are 
quite favorable for educational de- 
segregation in spite of the flare-up and 
demonstrations which occurred a short 
while ago. 


The Plan For Educational 


Desegregation 


The plan for educational desegrega- 
tion in Baltimore seems to be defined 
in two ways. The first of these is 
in the general position taken by Dr. 
Lemmel. Though there was some evi- 
dence of a trickle of integrated pro- 
fessional activity in the system when 
he arrived, Dr. Lemmel stated that, 
while the City Code (Article 32, sec- 
tion 22) prevented his integrating the 
schools at the pupil level within the 
building, there was no code to hinder 
integration above the pupil level. This 
position was, of course, broadly de- 
fined, thus paving the way for as much 
professional integration as the traffic 
could bear. He began his constructive 
work immediately. 


His acts were centered in the begin- 
ning of new adult programs on an in- 


tegrated basis, and he gave staunch 
support to those already in progress. 
The Department of Education was 
co-sponsor with several community 
agencies of an adult Race Relations 
Institute which was originally design- 
ed to last three days. Dr. Lemmel 
succeeded in getting it extended to a 
fourth day in order that teachers and 
principals in the local system could 
attend. This was followed in 1947 by 
the publication of a pamphlet called 
Better Intercultural Relations, prepar- 
ed by a staff committee, and written 
primarily for teachers in order to stim- 
ulate discussions of the facts of his- 
tory, anthropology, psychology, biol- 
ogy, and the like. The goal in mind 
was that of equipping teachers with 
the necessary information to combat 
false notions of racial superiority of 
any type which might develop in the 
classrooms. The Coordinating Coun- 
cil of Parent-Teacher Organizations 
was established in Baltimore in the 
same year. This was and is an inte- 
grated group which concerns itself with 
over-all educational problems of the 
city. 


At this point Dr. Lemmel requested 
the integration of all professional com- 
mittees having to do with the conduct 
of the many phases of the local system. 
The list of these committees is quite 
significant, as a glance at their names 
will reveal. The committees are as 
follows: 

The Child Guidance and Adjustment 

Committee 

Curriculum Committees 

Professional Development Commit- 

tees 

Advisory Committees for All Di- 

visions of the School System 

Determination and Evaluation of 

Credits for Salary Increment 
Committee. 


Committee on Awards and Prizes 
It is significant to note, also, that many 


of these committees were presided over 
by Negro teachers and supervisors. 








About this same time, the outstand- 
ing Baltimore Community Study Pro- 
gram was started under the leadership 
of Dr. Harry Bard, Assistant Director 
of the Curriculum. The program was 
voluntary and it permitted teachers 
to enroll from one to four years. It 
was developed by way of 15 after- 
school sessions per year. In this ex- 
perience all teachers were acquainted 
with the many diverse groups which 
make up the population of the city. 
New knowledge was gained about the 
various ethnic and religious segments 
of the total populace. Unquestionably, 
these experiences were of substantial 
value in the promotion of intercultural 
understanding among the people. With 
the extension of the inservice train- 
ing program to include more than 
fifty workshops, by far, the web-like 
pattern of integration on the adult 
level within the law was firmly im- 
planted. 


Meanwhile, on the pupil level there 
were many interchanges of white and 
Negro students in a multitude of extra- 
class activities. Some of these had 
been going on for a period of seven 
or more years. They were extended. 
Significant annual observances provided 
ample opportunities for these inter- 
scholastic events. Dr. Lemmel’s intent 
could hardly be mistaken. Solid 
groundwork had been laid for eventual 
desegregation. 


The second aspect of what might be 
called a plan for desegregation in Bal- 
timore came to light in the policy di- 
rective issued on June 10 under the 
able leadership of Dr. John H. Fischer. 
It was addressed to the Board of 
School Commissioners. The recommen- 
dations it contained are reproduced be- 
low: 

1. “All of the standards and 
criteria which are now in force with 


respect to the admission of pupils 
to schools, grades, or curricula shall 


continue in force except that the 
race of the pupil shall not be a 
consideration. . . . 
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2. ‘As in the past, no child shall 
be required to attend any particular 
school. Baltimore has never adopt- 
ed a districting policy which re- 
quires such attendance. There is to 
be no change in the present rule 
of the School Board for establish- 
ing school districts. This rule says, 
in effect, that where a building is 
overcrowded, specific district lines 
may be established as required by 
building capacity and neighborhood 
population. No pupil who lives be- 
yond such a line may then enter 
the district school. All pupils en- 
rolled in any school prior to the 
establishment of a district line about 
that school are permitted to remain 
there. 


“On the other hand, any pupil 
who lives within such a district and 
whose parents desire him to attend 
a more distant school may be ad- 
mitted to that school if it is not 
districted and if the reason for seek- 
ing a transfer is considered satis- 
factory. As population increases 
occur, it may become necessary in 
the future, as it has in the past, to 
district additional schools. 


3. “In the assignment, promo- 
tion, and transfer of staff members, 
the present policy of respecting rela- 
tive merit shall be scrupulously ob- 
served. As in the past, it shall be 
the purpose of the Department of 
Education to assign each employee 
to that position in which he is like- 
ly to render his best service to the 
community. No person shall be de- 
nied any opportunity because of his 
race.” 

This policy directive was issued over 
the signature of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Dr. John H. 
Fischer. The work of Dr. Lemmel and 
associates, broad and inclusive in char- 
acter, and the specific recommendations 
listed above thus complete whatever 
plan was in mind and specified for 
movement toward integration in the 
schools of the city. 
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Implementation of the Plans To Date 


Perhaps it is well to begin this sec- 
tion of the report by calling attention 
again to the state of things as it 
flowed from the disposition and con- 
tributions of the late Dr. Lemmel and 
associates, and from the three year 
period between his death and the ren- 
dering of the Supreme Court’s decision. 
As has been noted earlier in the ar- 
ticle, students have had integrated ex- 
periences outside of the classrooms. 
Another item worth special reference 
here is that on the day when the stu- 
dents of the city schools took over 
the positions of the various city of- 
ficials in the annual observance, Negro 
students had their representative share 
of official posts and duties during this 
past year. 


Prior to the decision, also, all of- 
ficial city-wide faculty, staff, and ad- 
ministrative meetings and activities had 
been integrated. The preparation and 
administration, as well as the scoring, 
of the professional examinations was 
an integrated experience. The city 
could speak of an integrated local 
teachers’ union, Principals’ Association, 
and the state-wide Maryland State 
Teachers’ Association. This  favor- 
able set of conditions served as a pre- 
lude to the developments which oc- 
curred after May 17, 1954. 


Almost coincident with the close of 
the first week of school, the September 
14 issue of the Afro-American re- 
ported that approximately 1200 classes 
were integrated. It was ascertained 
in mid-November that 52 out of a 
total of 170 schools in the system had 
mixed enrollments, roughly 29.4 per 
cent. The majority of these were ele- 
mentary schools, reported an official of 
the administrative staff. Four of these 
52 schools, or 7.69 per cent, it is in- 
teresting to note, were formerly all- 
Negro schools. This is_ significant 
since it is reverse integration, the less 
commonplace of two possible patterns! 


The city has a total school enroll- 
ment of approximately 143,690 pupils. 


Negro students comprise about 38.9 
per cent of this group, or 55,778 stu- 
dents. An official reported in Novem- 
ber that there were about 1800 Negro 
youth in mixed schools. This figure is 
3.09 per cent of the Negro student 
body. However, a slight discrepancy 
is noted as the Evening Sun of Novem- 
ber 16 reported Superintendent Fischer 
as stating that a little less than 3 per 
cent of the Negro students were en- 
rolled in previously all-white schools. 
The difference, however, is relatively 
negligible, percentage-wise. The heav- 


iest enrollment of Negro students in 
any one school was reported at 275 


pupils. The total student enrollment 
in that particular school was not avail- 
able at the time of this writing. 


Three schools in Baltimore which 
have been in the headlines during the 
past two years are Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Western High School, and Mer- 
genthaler Vocational High School. The 
first of these can be recalled as the 
school in which the outstanding “A” 
course is a singular feature. Western 
High School is the famous all-girls 
school of the city, and Mergenthaler 
is the newly-constructed vocational 
school, so remarkable that it was given 
special treatment in Life magazine a 
few months ago. The Mid-November 
report on these schools indicated that 
35 Negro boys are enrolled in Poly, 
20 Negro girls in Western High School, 
and a small number of Negro students 
are enrolled in Mergenthaler. The 
rest of the Negro students in previous- 
ly all-white schools are distributed gen- 
erally throughout the city. The denser 
enrollments, of course, are in those 
schools near by large or small con- 
centrations of citizens in the usual col- 
ored neighborhoods. 


The report on the teachers at this 
time is not too encouraging, but the 
situation holds promise for wholesome 
professional development in the fu- 
ture. Baltimore has a total of 4,975 
teachers of which 36 per cent, or 
roughly 1,793, are Negroes. First of 
all, there has been no report of a 











single teacher losing his job because 
of the efforts at desegregation! As a 
factor in teacher morale that fact is 
immeasurable. As for teacher place- 
ments, it was learned that four colored 
teachers have been placed in previous- 
ly all-white junior high schools. They 
were selected and placed, it was stated, 
on the basis of merit. Perhaps it is 
significant to note that two of these 
teachers were instructors of mathemat- 
ies, a relatively rare specimen these 
days in the teacher supply picture. No 
report was available on the number 
of white teachers placed in all-Negro 
schools, and it is seriously doubted 
if there were any. Teacher abundance 
in Baltimore, as in many other places, 
is in the colored group. 


In the aspects of desegregation other 
than developments within the student 
bedy at large or the classroom teach- 
ers, it is worthy of mention, again, 
that the supervisory staff, the colored 
Assistant Superintendent and his aides 
are all housed in central headquarters 
at 3 East Twenty-Fifth Street. The 
Assistant Superintendent, though still 
presiding over a disappearing Colored 
Division, is a full-fledged member of 
the Board of Superintendents, and he 
participates in the making of decisions 
on all matters which come before that 
body. Further, the lists of waiting, 
eligible teachers, formerly separate, 
have been combined into a single list 
as of August, 1954. At the beginning 
of this school year two former prin- 
cipals of Negro elementary schools 
were appointed as Area Coordinators 
of Elementary Schools, and they will 
work with all personnel coming under 
their professional responsibilities with- 
in their area jurisdictions. And, in 
adult education, the students and the 
instructional staff were integrated for 
the first time this past summer, and 
all went very well. 


One cannot read this record with- 
out feeling that Baltimore City will 
enjoy considerable success in its ef- 
forts at educational desegregation. 
Though it is too early to say that the 
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problem is solved in the city, perhaps 
the progress accomplished thus far will 
be of inestimable value in showing the 
recalcitrant state, as de- 


way to a 
the various counties 


velopments in 
testify. 


Anticipated Future Developments 


Any attempt at soothsaying must of 
necessity start with some analysis of 
the present state of affairs as it exists 
in Baltimore City at the time of this 
writing. There are some ingredients 
in the current situation which should 
promote a relatively smooth transi- 
tion to a desegregated school system. 
Some of these ingredients are as fol- 
lows, without any attempt at listing 
in priority fashion: 


1. A clearly articulated, firm admin- 
istrative policy which, from the 
very beginning, appeared to be 
completely lacking in any con- 
fusion ; 


2. Enforcement machinery, which, 
though faltering a bit at the out- 
set, is ready, able, and willing to 
perform its duty; 


3. Existing legislation which sup- 
ports the available enforcement 
machinery, viz., laws against the 
gathering of mobs and picketing 
of schools in the areas in which 
the schools are situated; 


4. A considerably favorable com- 
munity atmosphere, in spite of the 
recent demonstrations against the 
change of policy and practices, in 
which it has already been demon- 
strated in several areas of com- 
munity activity that integration 
will work here and now; 


Appeals which have been made 
to the citizenry at large to re- 
main law-abiding and morally 
conscious of their obligations to 
their fellow-citizens; and, 


a 


6. An abundance of civic organiza- 
tions hard at work in develop- 
ing and maintaining an atmos- 





phere of good will throughout 
the community, and the presence 
of valuable lay leadership on 
their rosters, a source of great 
potential for the meeting of minor 
crises if they should develop. 


These particular factors operative in 
the local situation are definite assets 
to attempts at desegregation. The pol- 
icy which was released by the Board 
of School Superintendents and adopted 
unanimously by the Board of School 
Commissioners is unequivocal. If there 
had been any timidity present at the 
outset, it is, in the opinion of the 
writer, completely dispelled as a re- 
sult of the success enjoyed in meet- 
ing the crisis of the local resistance. 
Further, it is quite significant, it ap- 
pears, that the rapidity with which 
the official family of the city acted 
restored peace in the community im- 
mediately. Within a week, the schools 
had returned to the state of normality 
experienced at the beginning of the 
academic year. The resistance had a 
definite salutary effect. 


Little need be said about the de- 
cisive action taken by the police acting 
under the orders of Police Commis- 
sioner, Colonel Beverly Ober. It is 
noteworthy to indicate, however, that 
the existing laws which he ordered 
enforced were called to his attention 
by alert members of the American 
Veterans Committee. This is evidence 
of the alertness of various civic or- 
ganizations previously referred to in 
this article. 


Some credit for the success to 
date should be given to the organiza- 
tions which have made vital contribu- 
tions to the wholesome development of 
community relations. A sampling of 
these organizations follows: Fellowship 
House, Coordinating Committee For 


Civic Unity, American Veterans Com- 
mittee, Congress of Racial Equality, 
the Urban League, Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Authority, the N.A.A.C.P., the C. 
I. O. and A. F. of L., Americans For 
Democratic Action, the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, the 
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Council of Churches, the Baltimore 
Jewish Council, the Y. W. C. A., the 
Council of P. T. A.’s, the Citizens’ 


Planning and Housing Association, and 


the Big Brothers. In concert on oc- 
casion and individually these organi- 
zations afford to the city leadership 
on both high and low levels.  In- 
dividuals of considerable local prestige 
and others who are laboring quietly at 
the “grass roots” are making Balti- 
more a better place for all citizens in 
which to live. In many instances, 
their labors have paved the way for 
the smooth desegregation of the school 
system. It is predicted that they 
will continue their good work. 


In the matter of the integration of 
students in the schools, the writer feels 
that this will proceed rather smoothly 
in the areas which are borderline resi- 
dential neighborhoods. Negro and 
white students will be admitted to the 
same schools without any noticeable 
friction. Negro citizens, and white 
alike, are watching the developments 
of the current year very closely. When 
they are satisfied that they have a 
working proposition on their hands, it 
will gradually cease to be an issue. 
However, it should be mentioned that 
the increasing exodus of white citizens 
from the city to the suburbs is creat- 
ing more and more new Negro neigh- 
borhoods, predominantly. The inevit- 
able result of this will be more Negro 
schools in spite of the intent and the 
will to desegregate. This is a familiar 
pattern in many Northern cities where 
legal segregation in the schools did not 
exist. Accordingly, the integration of 
students is likely to proceed, in the 
immediate future, at a more rapid pace 
in those schools offering special curric- 
ula and training, and in the schools 
situated on the margins of Negro and 
white neighborhoods, the same is like- 
ly to follow. 


In the other schools, however, where 
the neighborhoods are more solidly de- 
fined by race, all-Negro and all-white 
schools are likely to persist for a while 
in spite of the permissiveness open to 
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all students in the policy directive of 
the Board of Superintendents. It will 
probably be wise for alert Baltimore 
citizens to watch carefully the possibil- 
ity of districting certain schools for 
reasons other than overcrowding. There 
is no evidence at the moment that such 
is likely to happen, but it has been 
known to happen in countless places 
throughout the country in efforts to 
control the nature of the student bodies 
in certain schools. The writer was a 
member of a group which sought 
strongly to prevent such practices from 
spreading when he was an active com- 
munity worker in Columbus, Ohio, a 
few years back. Vigilance on this 
question will do no harm to the in- 
dividuals charged with the responsi- 
bility of administering the schools of 
the system. 

Eventually, some small schools will 
be closed down. For example, some 
Negro children were sent to the kind- 
ergartens of white schools this year 
for the first time. Normally, this ex- 
perience was not available to them in 
prior years in the small Negro ele- 
mentary school to which they were 
sent to the first grade. These very 
small Negro schools had served as 
“feeders” for the larger schools. But 
now that these students have the op- 
portunity to begin kindergarten train- 
ing in the new schools, it is hardly 
likely that they will return to the 
former all-Negro schools for the con- 
tinuance of elementary training. Since 
some of these schools for colored stu- 
dents were very small in the first place, 
they will likely have to close up soon 
for want of students. 

Of course, it need not be treated in 
detail, but mention should be made 
of the “scrapping” of any or all of 
the pre-decision plans for further Ne- 
gro schools. It would not be econom- 
ical, and this is a factor of too much 
importance not to be allowed its honest 
weight. New schools will be decided 
upon not only in terms of proximity 
to large concentrations of students, 
but also in terms of the apparent flow 
of students from concentrated areas to 
existing schools. By and large, it is 
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expected that the success enjoyed dur- 
ing the first several years will grad- 
ually settle the question of the hand- 
ling and distribution of students. 

The question of teacher placement 
will not be as simple from the writer’s 
viewpoint. A couple of years ago, at 
the most, it was generally known that 
there were a couple of hundred or more 
fully qualified Negro teachers on the 
waiting list. No classroom in the Ne- 
gro schools, or at the most very few 
classrooms, had a teacher not fully 
qualified. The same was not as true 
in all of the white schoois. There was 
an excess of Negro teachers ready to 
work, and a shortage of white teach- 
ers existed. Yet, shortly before school 
opened it was announced that all class- 
rooms would be staffed by teachers 
fully qualified. Perhaps the supply 
was met through the examinations given 
Jast winter and in the spring. And 
yet, there has been no significant num- 
bers of Negro teachers appointed in 
schools formerly white. This is a deli- 
cate question to deal with, but there 
is no intent to cast suspicion on local 
practices. An honest inquiry is raised, 
pure and simply, as to the apparent 
ease through which the shortage of 
fully certified white teachers was over- 
come. 

Negro teachers appointed in mixed 
schools in the near future will prob- 
ably not be chosen at random. Those 
who are fully prepared in areas of cru- 
cial shortage, such as science, foreign 
languages, and mathematics, may prob- 
ably be placed first as openings occur. 
But it is believed that there is sufficient 
courage and conviction held by the re- 
sponsible parties to overcome this prob- 
lem without undue delay. 

Baltimore has a great opportunity. 
If the problems of desegregation are 
met fearlessly it will be good not alone 
for the city but the state as well. 
Weakness demonstrated here will only 
add strength of resistance to some of 
the states and municipalities which lie 
to the South. It is to be hoped that 
the strength of the city will be in 
full support of the letter and the 
spirit of the Supreme Court’s decision. 
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Court ANNOUNCED ITS _ DECISION 
outlawing school segregation, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Board of Education 
adopted a policy statement aflirming 
its intention to operate an integrated 
system without discrimination. The 
policy statement specified that pupil 
assignment and _ personnel handling 
should be without regard to race or 
color and that “no pupil of the pub- 
lie schools shall be favored or dis- 
criminated against in any matter or 
in any manner respecting his or her 
relationship to the schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by reason of race 
or color.” 


EIGHT DAYS AFTER THE SuPpREME 


There remained the job, consuming 
the months until the September open- 
ing of school, of developing plans for 
the administrative steps to be taken 
in accomplishing the transition from 
a dual system to a single system. The 
Superintendent presented an_ initial 
plan, added a detailed time-table mak- 
ing some alterations in the initial re- 
port, then announced changes in de- 
tails of the plan several times in the 
summer, and finally made further al- 
terations in the early weeks of the new 
school year. 


Press, public, and school officials 
gave intensive attention to the subject 
throughout the summer and fall months. 
School administrators and clerks work- 
ed overtime in the preparing and be- 
ginning stages. The Board of Educa- 
tion met in special sessions which often 
produced heated debate about proced- 
ures. Citizens groups, whether for 
or against integration, were active in 
evaluating the plans in process of for- 
mulation. School news remained on 


the front pages for many weeks in the 
summer and early fall. 


Pupil Desegregation 


The administrative plan _ involves 
both a long-range plan, to be effective 
in September of 1955, and specific pro- 
cedures to be taken during 1954-5. 


The long-range plan provides that 
pupils shall be assigned on the basis 
of new, desegregated boundary lines, 
with the exception that children al- 
ready in atendance are to be permit- 
ted to remain in schools where they are 
presently enrolled, if space permits. 
It is specified that, in the event of 
crowding, these who live within the 
zone are to be given priority. 


The actions planned and executed 
for the school year 1954-5 are con- 
ceived of as steps toward the full op- 
eration of the long-range plan. The 
following actions were taken: 


(1) Some 2900 Negro children were 
transferred from 18 schools to 
21 schools which were formerly 
white. This step was explained 
as essential to relieve overcrowd- 
ing. 

(2) About 100 Negro children were as- 
signed to formerly white schools 
since they were previously re- 
quired to travel excessive distances 
to attend school. 


(3) All pupils new to the school sys- 
tem (kindergarteners, many first 
graders, and new residents in the 
city) and those who moved from 
one part of the city to another 
were assigned on the basis of the 
new, desegregated school zones. 








(4) Any pupil enrolled in a school out- 
side his zone, on the basis of the 
new boundary lines, was permitted 
in September to file a request for 
transfer to the school in his zone, 
with administrative assurance that 
as many such options would be 
granted as space permitted. As a 
result, some pupils were per- 
mitted to transfer in late Septem- 
ber and October. Following are 
the results of this procedure: 


1. About 460 students were trans- 
ferred at the senior high school 


level. 


2. About 560 students were trans- 
ferred at the junior high school 


level. 


8. Some 2400 requests were made 
and 900 were granted at the 
elementary level. 


The steps taken when school opened 
and during the ensuing weeks resulted 
in varying degrees of interracial at- 
tendance at 122 schools, including 7 
senior high schools, 15 junior high 
schools, and 100 elementary schools. 
Four senior high schools, (1 white and 
3 Negro) seven junior high schools 
(all Negro), 25 elementary schools 
(10 white and 15 Negro), and all vo- 
cational high schools (3 white and 2 
Negro) remain unaffected by the de- 
segregation program, still enrolling stu- 
dents of only one race. 


Of the city’s 7 formerly white senior 
high schools, five are integrated to a 
significant degree, with the Negro per- 
centage of total enrollment being, re- 
spectively, 42.0, 21.9, 19.2, 3.4, and 
2.1. One school has 3 Negro students 
(out of 1159 enrolled) and another 
remains all white. Of the established 
Negro schools, three remain all-Negro 
while one has one white pupil (out 
of 1121 enrolled). 


*These and the following data on pupil 
enrollment are based on figures available 
from the Office of the Statistician. 
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The city’s 22 junior high schools 
divide into four groups regarding the 
extent to which they have been af- 
fected by the desegregation program. 
Seven formerly white schools have sig- 
nificant Negro enrollments, the per- 
centages being 73.0, 40.9, 25.4, 21.6, 
21.3, 11.7, and 11.3. Four formerly 
white schools enroll a total of 19 Ne- 
gro pupils (2, 3, 6, and 8 respectively). 
Of the 11 formerly Negro schools, 7 
remain all-Negro, while 4 enroll a 
total of 27 white pupils (14, 11, 1, and 
1 respectively). 


At the elementary level, about half 
of the 100 integrated schools have 
small minorities of one race. Twenty- 
five schools (10 white and 15 Negro) 
remain all of one race. 


The table which follows provides a 
summary of the racial composition of 
individual schools. 


PER CENT Necro 1N D. C. ScHoots, 
NovemBer 4, 1954 





Number of Schools 
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SOURCE: Report, “Membership as of No- 
vember 4, 1954 compared with November 
5, 1953,” issued by the Office of the 
Statistician, November 15, 1954. 
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It will be noted that most of the 
schools with interracial student bodies 
have a small minority of one race, but 
that a significant number are highly 
mixed in racial composition. This re- 
flects both the pattern of housing and 
the procedures used in the first year 
of the desegregation program. 


The most highly mixed schools 
(those with 20 per cent to 80 per cent 
Negro enrollment) occur in the near 
Southeast area of the city, Northeast, 
and the area of central Northwest on 
the fringe of the traditional Negro 
area of the city. It is in these areas 
that Negro schools in recent years have 
been particularly subject to overcrowd- 
ing, and where transfers of Negro stu- 
dents into formerly white schools have 
been made as first steps in the transi- 
tion. Consequently it is in these areas 
where desegregation is most nearly 
complete. 


All the highly mixed schools were 
formerly white schools. Formerly Ne- 
gro schools have been affected by the 
desegregation program to only a limited 
extent, with all of them having at least 
86 per cent Negro enrollment. There 
are 8091 Negro pupils now enrolled 
in formerly white schools (835 senior 
high school, 1673 junior high school, 
and 5583 elementary) while only 458 
white pupils are enrolled in formerly 
Negro schools. Thus it can be seen 
that the movement of pupils has been 
largely a one-way process. 


The one-way character of the school 
transfers results from several factors: 
(1) the preponderance of Negro pu- 
pils in the school system (now 60 per 
cent of the total), (2) the inequality 
between the two divisions prior to de- 
segregation (schools in need of relief 
from overcrowding were Negro schools; 
pupils most inconvenienced by travel- 
ling long distances to schools were 
Negro pupils), and (8) the procedures 
used in assigning pupils during this 
first year. 

The white pupils enrolled in former- 
ly Negro schools are almost entirely 
those who are new to the school sys- 


tem and therefore assigned to their 
proper zones without option. In the 
reverse situation, where the Negro child 
first enters, more often his older school- 
mate also enters the school through a 
planned transfer or through option. 
Consequently there are more schools 
with small minorities of whites than 
with small minorities of Negroes. 


Newly entering classes at each level 
will be assigned on a desegregated 
basis, beginning with senior high 
schools in February of 1955 (the only 
level having an entering class), and 
all levels in September of 1955. Many 
transfers can be expected by option in 
September, 1955, since those living in 
the zone are to have priority. (The 
reverse is true this year. Options are 
not granted if the school is filled, in 
effect giving the option to those al- 
ready enrolled even if they do not 
live within the newly defined zone). 


When those changes take place, it 
can be expected that more schools will 
be highly mixed. The percentage of 
Negroes will rise in a number of 
schools where Negroes now comprise 
a small minority, and several schools 
which are now all or nearly all Ne- 
gro will become highly integrated. 


The future of school populations is 
difficult to predict in view of the long- 
range character of the program. Since 
pupils now in kindergarten may ex- 
ercise their option to remain where 
they are enrolled until they complete 
sixth grade, the desegregated zones are 
not guaranteed full enforcement until 
1961. The areas where the desegrega- 
tion program is most nearly complete 
are areas where the white population 
is rapidly declining. It may be, there- 
fore, that these schools will be less 
mixed in the future while other areas 
become more interracial. 


During the current year, many chil- 
dren have been assigned on a racial 
basis, some because they remained 
where enrolled by choice, some because 
they were refused options, and no 
doubt many because they failed to 
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comprehend the procedure of options. 
Newly entering classes in secondary 
schools were assigned on a racial basis, 
with some allowed options after school 
had begun. 


In view of the plan of options, much 
of the pupil integration this year has 
necessarily resulted from the _ initia- 
tive of Negroes in seeking transfers to 
the schools nearest their homes. Dur- 
ing the several years ahead when the 
option plan is in force, desegregation 
at many grade levels will continue to 
depend on positive action by parents 
and children to provide the initiative. 


Other Educational Programs 


The two teachers colleges are sched- 
uled for a complete merger at an early 
date, with study now in process to lo- 
cate a high school building which can 
be vacated and converted to use as a 
teachers college. Meanwhile, both col- 
leges will admit students of both races 
and students at either college can take 
courses at both. Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege (formerly white) has 36 Negro 
students enrolled (out of a total en- 
rollment of 467) and others in at- 
tendance for single courses. Miner 
Teachers College has no white regis- 
trants but does have two white Wilson 
students taking one course. 


The Health School, with special fa- 
cilities available for crippled children, 
was formerly all-white and now has 
16 Negro children. One white child 
is now placed in the health wing where 
Negro crippled children have been 
trained. Funds are now being sought 
for a new health building which will 
serve both races. 


The city’s deaf children are edu- 
cated in a residential program at the 
Kendall School, operated by the Co- 
lumbia Institution for the Deaf. Fol- 
lowing the Board’s Declaration of Pol- 
icy, Kendall authorities made im- 
mediate plans for integration of the 
program, which is now fully desegre- 
gated in instruction, living quarters, 
and staff. 
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Evening schools given in a num- 
ber of the city’s high schools are open 
to everyone and many have mixed 
enrollments. Capitol Page School, a 
special unit where pages for the Con- 
gress and the high court are educated, 
is integrated by virtue of the Supreme 
Court’s recent appointment of a Negro 
page. 

The athletic program is now inter- 
racial by virtue of several schools hav- 
ing mixed teams. In addition, some 
rearranging of schedules has taken 
place to permit games between schools 
which did not meet under the segre- 
gated system. Such rescheduling did 
not take place this year in football, 
since the games are arranged some time 
in advance. 


Teacher Integration 


The original administrative state- 
ment of the desegregation plan con- 
tained several statements concerning 
school personnel. The following pas- 
sages are pertinent: 


Appointments and promotions of all 
school personnel are to be made on 
a merit system only and assignment 
will be in accord with the needs of 
the service. 


The tenure rights of individuals 
as to salary level and rank will 
be maintained. .. . 


The transition to a de-segregated 
system is to be accomplished by 
natural and orderly means. 


Artificial and immediate reassign- 
ments of large numbers of pupils, 
teachers, and officers would be dis- 
ruptive and will be avoided.” (May 
25 report to the Board of Education, 


p. 2) 


The procedures for assignment of 
teachers were outlined as follows: 


1. “Teachers now in service. 


In general these employees will re- 
main in their present assignments 
subject to the following conditions. 


a. They will be transferred only 
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to meet the needs of the serv- 
ice and then only within the 
level and/or the subject matter 
fields of their preparation and 
experience. 

. When vacancies occur or when 

there is need for additional 
teachers in a given school, as- 
signments to that school will 
be determined in accordance 
with the best use of available 
personnel, 
As is true at present, a control- 
ling consideration in the place- 
ment of personnel will be the 
general fitness and adaptability 
of an individual for a partic- 
ular situation. 


— 
~ 


c. Requests of teachers for trans- 
fers will be honored as at pres- 
ent if the transfers are in ac- 
cordance with the needs of the 
overall school organization. 


2. Appointment and placement of teach- 
ers new to the service. 

a. All appointments of teachers 
will be made from rated lists 
resulting from examinations to 
be held by a single Board of 
Examiners. 


b. All assignments of new person- 
nel will be in accordance with 
the needs of the service.” (pp. 
5-6). 


For the current year, a number of 
teacher transfers were in fact made. 
Most such transfers were from Ne- 
gro to white schools, necessitated by 
the large number of Negro pupils 
placed in formerly white schools. 


As a result of changes in teacher 
placement and assignment of new 
teachers, 38 schools opened with mixed 
teaching staffs. In senior high schools, 
5 Negro teachers were placed in two 
mixed, formerly white schools. In 
junior high schools, 26 Negro teach- 
ers were placed in 6 mixed schools 
formerly white. One white teacher was 
placed in a formerly Negro school hav- 
ing but a few white pupils. At the 


elementary level, 55 Negro teachers 
were placed in 25 formerly white 
schools, including 3 where there are 
no Negro pupils enrolled. Three 
white teachers were placed in three 
formerly Negro schools, including one 
remaining all-Negro.” 


There are teachers of both races 
teaching mixed classes, white teach- 
ers teaching all-Negro classes, Negro 
teachers teaching all-white classes and, 
of course, many situations where teach- 
er and class are all of the same race. 
There are principals of both races ad- 
ministering mixed staffs. 

Once assigned, the minority teacher 
in a school functions in no way dif- 
ferent from other teachers. No ten- 
dency has been reported to assign Ne- 
gro pupils to Negro teachers, nor, in- 
deed, to permit any segregated ar- 
rangement within the school. This ex- 
perience indicates that integration of 
staff can take place along with inte- 
gration of pupils or independently of 
it. 

As a result of this year’s action, 
prior anxieties about the security of 
Negro teachers have been much al- 
layed. Teachers already employed have 
tenure protection and a large group 
of Negroes were included in this year’s 
new hiring. The market in the fore- 
seeable future indicates a continued 
need for teacher services and a sufficient 
searcity of available teachers to make 
the services of Negroes indispensible. 


Administrative Staff 


The Superintendent’s first report 
stated the following principles to be 
governing in the desegregation of ad- 
ministrative staff. 

1. “Principals and Assistant Prin- 

cipals now in service. 


*These data on teacher assignments are 
based on reports in the daily press giving 
number of pupils and teachers by race as 
of September 14, 1954. (See Washington 
Post and Times-Herald, September 16, 
1954). This summary does not take into ac- 
count changes in teacher assignment made 
after that date. 
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The procedure for the assign- 
ment of assistant principals and 
principals now in the service 
will be the same as that pre- 
scribed for teachers. 
Directors, Assistant Directors, 
Heads of Departments, and other 
field officers. 
Directors, assistant directors, 
and heads of departments, who 
at present serve the system 
on a divisional basis will be 
assigned to duties in the same 
fields of work on a city-wide 
basis. The duties of most of 
these positions fall logically 
into large areas, such as ad- 
ministration, supervision and 
improvement of instruction, and 
curriculum revision. Each of 
these officers will be assigned 
to some such area in his field 
on a city-wide basis and will 
serve all levels of the system. 
Personnel in special departments 
and offices now operating on a 
divisional basis will be reassigned 
on a city-wide basis. 


. Newly appointed officers in these 


groups will be selected according 
to merit under the existing pro- 
cedures for the selection and pro- 
motion of persons for officer posi- 
tions, but on a system-wide basis. 
The Superintendent is not yet pre- 
pared to make recommendations 
as to any formal changes in the 
functions of the officers on his 
staff. . . . It is the plan of the 
Superintendent to assign these of- 
ficers eventually to duties that will 
be broadened and on a system- 
wide basis and which will pro- 
vide opportunity for the initia- 
tion of new services and the de- 
velopment of others not at pres- 
ent sufficiently emphasized. These 
reassignments will result in con- 
siderably improved supervisory 
and administrative practices in the 
classrooms of all levels.’ (Super- 
intendent’s Report of May 25, 


pp. 6-7) 


By the end of November, 1954, de- 
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tailed planning for administrative de- 
segregation had not yet occurred and 
the promised reorganization and re- 
assignment had not yet been under- 
taken. 


The transition at this level is par- 
ticularly important in Washington, 
since the system has a large number 
of Negro school officers who have been 
largely responsible for the schools in 
the Negro division under segregation. 
Such officers include a first assistant 
superintendent, 3 associate superin- 
tendents, and a large corps of directors, 
department heads, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, and assistant principals, all of 
whom have opposite numbers who 
served the schools of the division for 
white pupils. 


At the present time, all officers still 
retain jurisdiction of the schools they 
administered prior to the desegrega- 
tion program. In effect this means 
that Division 1 and Division 2( repre- 
senting the race-defined halves of the 
dual system) still exist as administra- 
tive units even though they have been 
nominally abolished. Staff meetings 
and project planning still follow the 
old division line, leaving the outlines 
of the dual system clearly present. 
While neither division is now of only 
one race, most Negro teachers and ad- 
ministrators are still in “Division 2” 
schools and without channels to work 
with the staffs of “Division 1” schools. 


Most principals have remained in 
the same schools to which previously 
assigned, and no principal has crossed 
the division line. (One Negro Assist- 
ant Principal has been assigned to a 
mixed, formerly white high school). 
Consequently, the mixed schools are 
administered almost exclusively by 
white personnel. 


Five cases have occurred in which 
one of two corresponding officers has 
retired. A white department head re- 
tired, and the corresponding Negro of- 
ficer has been assigned as acting head 
on a city-wide basis while the position 
of the retired employee has been de- 
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clared vacayt. A white supervisor re- 
tired, and the corresponding Negro su- 
pervisor was assigned permanently on a 
city-wide basis. A Negro director re- 
tired, and the job has neither been 
filled or declared vacant. 


Two other cases involve some redefi- 
nition of job. There were two assistant 
directors of the evening schools. (No 
position of director existed). The white 
assistant director retired. There has 
now been created a new position of 
director which is vacant and for which 
anyone may apply, including the in- 
cumbent assistant director. 


There were required by law two 
chief examiners, one white and one 
Negro. The Negro incumbent recent- 
ly retired. Legislation is now being 
sought to establish a chief examiner 
and an assistant. Pending this legis- 
lation, the white incumbent is doing the 
work on a city-wide basis. 


The Superintendent has stated that 
no general policies can be laid down 
for such situations, but that each case 
must be decided on an individual basis. 
Lacking established policy, and failing 
full admi:ustrative reorganization, Ne- 
gro personnel feel less security about 
promotion and about the right to share 
in administrative responsibility than 
is generally felt regarding teacher 
tenure and non-discriminatory place- 
ment. It remains true that present in- 
cumbents have assurance of retaining 
rank and salary, and that some Negro 
officers are serving as administrators 
over mixed schools, mixed staffs, and, 
in a few instances, white schools and 
white staffs. 


Organized Opposition to Desegregation 

Litigation—A week prior to the 
opening of school, the Federation of 
Citizens Associations (white) filed suit 
in District Court, seeking a temporary 
restraining order to prevent the Board 
of Education from proceeding with the 
desegregation order. The Federation’s 
brief alleged that the desegregation 
plan worked hardships on pupils who 
were compelled to attend school on a 





desegregated basis, and that the le- 
gality of the procedures could not be 
determined pending a final decree by 
the Supreme Court. 


The District of Columbia replied, 
citing the opinion of the Corporation 
Counsel that laws requiring school seg- 
regation are unconstitutional by virtue 
of the Supreme Court’s decision, and 
declaring that detailed planning for 
desegregation had proceeded so far as 


to be irreversible without creating 
chaos. The Attorney General, who en- 
tered the case as a friend of the 


court, supported the school board’s 
plans as “reasonable and necessary” 
and reiterated the President’s hope that 
the District would “bring about speedy 
school integration as a model to all 
the states.” 


Judge Schweinhaut denied the mo- 
tion for a temporary restraining order, 
declaring that the Supreme Court was 
categorical in declaring segregated pub- 
lic schools to be unconstitutional, and 
adding, “that is the end of the mat- 
ter.” The Federation later withdrew 
its suit in favor of presenting a brief 
to the Supreme Court in the second 
reargument of the school cases. 


Student Demonstrations.—On Octo- 
ber 4, three weeks after school began, 
an organized and contagious outbreak 
of student demonstrations occurred, 
first affecting 3 senior high schools and, 
the next day, 6 junior high schools. 
Students stayed out of classes, con- 
gregated in groups outside the schools, 
and in some cases carried signs express- 
ing anti-Negro sentiment and opposi- 
tion to desegregation. Altogether, 
about 2500 students participated in the 
class-cutting, with numbers dwindling 
after the second day and the disturb- 
ance over by Friday, the fifth day. 


School authorities were prompt in 
standing firm against student action 
and in defense of policy. The Su- 
perintendent of Schools issued the fol- 
lowing statement the first day of the 
strikes: 
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“The public schools of the District 
of Columbia have for the past three 
weeks been operating on an integrated 
basis in compliance with the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States that segregated schools are un- 
constitutional. The students have ac- 
cepted the program adopted by the 
board of education and have been con- 
tinuing their school work in compliance 
with the decision of established au- 
thority. Some, however, today have 
unwisely followed the pattern of the 
incidents in another school system and 
have remained out of classes and have 
tried to urge their classmates to do 
likewise. 


As superintendent of schools, I wish 
to state that the schools are continu- 
ing to operate in accordance with the 
action of the board of education and 
the Supreme Court decision. I have 
confidence in the judgment and citizen- 
ship of Washington students and that 
they will not endanger their educa- 
tional prograra by demonstrations of 
this sort. The school year is only 180 
days. long and no student, particularly 
when in high school, can afford to be 
absent unnecessarily. The students 
who are absent from school today 
should evaluate this experience in 
terms of loss in school work. The 
parents of these children should real- 
ize their responsibility to the students 
and to the community to see that their 
children are in school and are not 
a part of such demonstrations.” 


The Congress of PTA’s and the Fed- 
eration of Churches issued statements 
against the strikers. The President of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of White People and a 
Southern congressman were active in 
supporting the strikers. All three daily 
papers editorialized against the demon- 
strations and avoided sensationalizing 
in treatment of the story. 


The police had been in touch with 
school authorities and had made plans 
to meet emergencies before school act- 
ually began. On the first day of school, 
police were stationed near every school 
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but found they had little to do. A 
few days before the strike actually 
began, police and school officials heard 
grapevine reports that trouble was 
brewing; police were at all trouble 
spots immediately on Monday morn- 
ing. By all accounts, police acted im- 
partially to keep order throughout the 
strikes. 


On Wednesday, the third day of 
the strike, the School Superintendent 
issued a statement to the effect that 
students who remained out after 
Thursday would lose school privileges. 
The Police Chief warned that arrests 
would be made if necessary. These 
measures were fully effective in re- 
storing normal school attendance and 
a cessation of demonstrations. 


Observers of the incidents at the 
schools report that the atmosphere 
among the students was generally that 
of an adventure and an Indian sum- 
mer holiday. At one high school, some 
Negro students were scattered among 
the striking students, and all were 
having fun. 


These occurrences did not in fact 
interrupt operation of the schools. All 
classes were held as usual and no as- 
pect of the school program was cur- 
tailed. 


The timing of the strikes cannot be 
tied to any significant event other than 
similar actions in Baltimore a few 
days earlier and Milford before that. 
The extent of disturbance in a school 
was not correlated with the extent of 
desegregation in the school; both the 
most mixed high school and one with 
only a few Negroes were included in 
the demonstrations, and the latter had 
the most real unpleasantness. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The transition to an _ integrated 
school system marks a period of sig- 
nificant change for Washington, both 
within the school systexs and with- 
out. The large Negro popuiation, the 
extent of mixed residential areas, and 
the severity of school problems in re- 








cent years make it inevitable that this 
should be so. 


The reorganization which is essential 
to desegregation has meant changes in 
the enrollments of individual schools, 
class size, pupil-teacher ratio and teach- 
er load. Already the change has meant 
improvement, with many major prob- 
lems of overcrowding solved, pupils and 
teachers better distributed, needs and 
facilities better matched. The Negro 
schools, long plagued by inadequate 
facilities and shortage of teachers, have 
been materially improved by relief of 
such problems. 


The decisiveness and clarity needed 
at the time of desegregation have been 
provided by the authority of the Su- 
preme Court decision. Further strength- 
ening was provided by the failure of 
litigation opposing desegregation and 
by the firmness of school and city of- 
ficials in dealing with the student dem- 
onstrations. 


The specific procedures being used 
in reorganizing are notably less clear 
and decisive. The plan is essentially 
an empirical one, relying on trial-and- 
error procedures at many points. The 
steps which have been taken this year 
are those judged to be either neces- 
sary or Many future steps re- 
main unscheduled, promised “as rapid- 


ly as possible.” 


easy. 


When the full plan is in operation 
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next year, the element of opportunism 
will remain, since the rule of options 
makes it difficult to predict future en- 
rollments and a resultant need to en- 
force boundary lines. In some areas, 
the option of those living in the area 
may require some who are already en- 
rolled to move. So far, such prob- 
lems have been avoided but they may 
well occur in the future. 


Because the first-year rules are com- 
plicated, because two sets of school 
zones are actually in use, because some 
decisions were made late, and because 
some desegregating actions were de- 
layed until after school started, there 
was some feeling of confusion and 
uncertainty during the summer. 
Throughout, it remained clear that the 
Supreme Court decision was unmis- 
takable, that Washington school prob- 
lems would not wait, that the city 
is an interracial one, that the de- 
segregation process once started is ir- 
reversible. 


The unquestioned result of the first- 
year steps is that there is a great deal 
of de facto integration. Many pu- 
pils, parents, and teachers thereby 
have the opportunity to learn in any 
interracial situation. Washington has 


taken the biggest step, that of depart- 


ing from the principle of absolute 
segregation. From here there can be 
no turning back until the last step 


is taken. 














Section C: TVA and Negro Employment 


J. H. Daves 
Educational Relations Staff Officer, TVA 


‘TT HE TeNNESSEE VaLLeY AUTHOR- 

iry is a Federal corporation cre- 
ated by the Congress to plan and carry 
out a program of unified resource de- 
velopment in the Tennessee Valley. It 
operates with a reasonable degree of 
the autonomy and flexibility character- 
istic of a private corporation. Con- 
gress provided the TVA with freedom 
to meet the special requirements of its 
program and to adopt the methods of 
administration of successful private, as 
well as public, enterprise. The Board 
of Directors, consisting of three mem- 
bers, is appointed by the President, 
with the consent of the Senate, and 
reports to the President. 


The Act authorizes the Board to 
“provide a system of organization to 
fix responsibility and promote eflici- 
ency.’ The Board appoints a General 
Manager who is responsible to the 
Board for the administration and ex- 
ecution of programs, policies, and de- 
cisions adopted by the Board. Re- 
sponsibility for conducting programs, 
applying policies and methods, and 
performing services is delegated to the 
Divisions of Personnel, Power, Law, 
Construction, Agricultural Relations, 
Finance, Chemical Engineering, ete. 


TVA has built and acquired thirty 
dams to harness the Tennessee River 
System for purposes of navigation, 
flood control, and power. In addition, 
it has built or is building eight of the 
largest steam plants in the nation, 
which enables TVA to operate the 
largest power generating system, in- 
cluding hydro and steam, in the coun- 
try, if not the world. It supplies 
power for 148 municipal and rural co- 
operative systems, for large industries, 
and for national defense. TVA _ is 
generating twenty times the amount of 
electricity generated in the same area 
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twenty years ago. It also conducts 
chemical research in cooperation with 
Valley land-grant colleges—hundreds 
of farmers conduct tests and demon- 
strations with the new types of fertili- 
zer developed and manufactured by 
TVA for the purpose of improving 
the effectiveness of fertilizers on the 
farms—and performs related resource 
development planning and research ac- 
tivities. 

Partly as a result of TVA’s program 
in the Tennessee Valley, there has been 
a net increase of 2000 manufacturing 
and processing establishments since 
1929. During the same period, em- 
ployment in these plants expanded 
from 222,000 to 417,000, an increase 
of eighty-eight per cent, as compared 
to a national increase of fifty-four per 
cent. The per capita income of the 
Tennessee Valley increased from $163 
to $1,005 between 1933 to 1952. These 
are significant gains. 


TVA Personnel Policies 


In order for TVA to carry out its 
broad objectives, the Congress, in the 
TVA Act, gave TVA broad powers to 
formulate its personnel policies. This 
authorization is unique in American 
legislation. The Board is invested with 
the power to appoint the necessary 
personnel to operate TVA without re- 
gard to the provisions of Civil Service 
laws applicable to offices and employ- 
ees of the United States. 


TVA’s employment policies and pro- 
cedures reflect its statutory freedom. 
Recruitment covers as wide an area as 
needed to secure well-qualified people. 
People may apply at any time. Their 
recorded skills, training, and potential 
ability are initially examined to class- 
ify them in broad occupational fields. 
Detailed comparative appraisals of 
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candidates are made only when spe- 
cific vacancies occur—and then in terms 
of the needs of those specific jobs. A 
candidate’s total qualifications are not 
reduced to a numerical “score.” There 
is no “rule of three” determining the 
number of candidates certified. Selec- 
tions are made from among those on 
the registers who can best do the work 
in such a way as to promote the total 
efficiency of TVA. 


We, in TVA, feel that there are at 
least two advantages which this method 
has over standard civil service selec- 
tion methods: 


1. It is sufficiently flexible to meet 
the changing factors in TVA’s 
employment situation. TVA has 
no closed registers and no fixed 
and arbitrary time for holding ex- 
aminations. Therefore, it is al- 
ways possible for TVA to do a 
positive job of recruitment when- 
ever the register of qualified can- 
didates is inadequate to meet the 
needs at a particular time. Such 
flexibility has been invaluable in 
recruiting professional, technical, 
and operating personnel. By this 
flexibility TVA has been able to 
meet the needs of very large con- 
struction and operating schedules 
without adopting emergency ex- 
ceptions to its general recruitment 
policies. 


2. It allows recognition of the fact 
that good morale and effective 
work are primarily the result of 
teamwork and harmony within the 
work force; and that there is 
more to getting a job filled than 
finding someone who has_ the 
mental and mechanical aptitude. 
Merit and efficiency in TVA mean 
that in the selection and promo- 
tion of employees you shall take 
all factors into account that will 
affect the efficiency of the organi- 
zation. People must be selected 
who work well with others. You 

must have an effective team work- 

ing together. 





The TVA employment policy pro- 
vides, in accordance with the provis- 
ions in the TVA Act, that personnel 
actions are based on merit and ef- 
ficiency. Merit and efficiency imply 
that all personnel actions are taken 
without discrimination because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 


Negro Employment 


In 1948 President Truman issued 
Executive Order No. 9980 specifically 
setting forth policies and procedures 
to guarantee non-discrimination in all 
types of Federal employment. The 
order required the appointment of one 
or more Fair Employment Officers in 
each agency and prescribed special-ap- 
peals machinery to handle fair em- 
ployment cases. TVA is complying 
with the provisions of this Executive 
Order. 


For many years TVA has been con- 
cerned about the problem of Negro 
employment. Definite progress has 
been made in the placement of Ne- 
groes in jobs throughout TVA. Ne- 
groes are employed in significant num- 
bers in the various occupational classi- 
fications of TVA. As of June 30, 
1954, there were 119 different classi- 
fications in which Negroes were em- 
ployed. The largest number of Ne- 
gro employees are classified as operat- 
ing laborers (unskilled and semi-skill- 
ed) ; however, on construction, Negroes 
are employed in the trowel trades as 
bricklayers, cement finishers, and as 
carpenters. They are also employed 
in large numbers in custodial positions 
such as janitors and elevator operators, 
and as messengers who handle assort- 
ing and delivery of mail throughout 
TVA. Considerable progress has been 
made in the past few years in recruit- 
ing, training, and placing a number 
of Negro employees in the professional, 
technical, and clerical fields. Negroes 
are employed in six different classi- 
fications in the professional series, such 
as Engineers (Civil, Electrical, and 
Mechanical), Statisticians, Chemists, 
and Educational Specialist. Negroes 
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are employed in eighteen different 
classes in the clerical, administrative, 
and fiscal services such as Clerk-Typist, 
Employment Officers, Stores Clerks, 
etc. Negroes are also employed in 
five different classes in the sub-pro- 
fessional classification such as Chem- 
ical Aides, Draftsmen, Material Test- 
ers, and Cartographic Engineering 
Aides. 


In operating jobs closely resembling 
industrial types of employment, definite 
progress is also being made. In the 
Chemical Engineering plant at Wilson 
Dam, Alabama, for example, consid- 
erable progress is being made in ef- 
fective integration. Labor unions 
claiming jurisdiction over jobs in the 
Chemical Engineering plant went on 
record in 1951 as favoring complete 
integration in the training and place- 
ment of Negro employees for any jobs 
in the plant in which they could qual- 
ify. There are now thirty-seven Ne- 
groes in the training program or 15.6 
per cent of all trainees in the plant. 
They are in training for the following 
job classifications: Phosphorous and 
Acid Distributor, Metaphosphate Fur- 
naceman, Regulator Operator, Convey- 
or Operator, Metaphosphate Tapper, 
Acid Pumper and Adjuster, Bagger 
and Weigher, Fertilizer Loader, Ni- 
trate Mixer Operator, Boiler Auxiliary 
Operator, PDW Operator C-3, C-4, 
and C-5, Pulverizer Operator, and Bag- 
ging and Loading Foreman. There 
are 158 Negro employees who have 
received their present job classifica- 
tions through the training program. 


Negro employees have been up- 
graded to the following top jobs as a 
result of participating in the Operator 
Training Programs: Bagging and 
Loading Foreman, PDW _ Foreman, 
Storage Shed Shovel Operator, Crane 
Operator, PDW Operator, C-5, Crystal 
House Auxiliary Operator. One hun- 
dred and eighty-four Negro employees 
have completed training programs since 
1951 or 18.5 per cent of all those 
completing the training programs. The 
number of Negro employees in the 


Office of Chemical Engineering is 370 
or 17 per cent of total employees. 


In Power Operations, progress has 
been slower but in recent months gains 
have been made in placing Negroes in 
operating positions. Two Negro engi- 
neers are now employed in Power 
Operations, and several Negroes are 
now participating in the Student Gen- 
erating Plant Operator Training Pro- 
gram and as Lineman Apprentices in 
Power Operations. These students are 
being trained for more _ responsible 
higher-level jobs through an integrated 
training and placement program. Pro- 
motion is based in part on the ability 
of these students to pass tests which 
are given periodically. 


Since 1934 the number of Negro em- 
ployees has ranged from 1000 to 3400. 
For the first eleven years of TVA’s 
operations, Negroes averaged around 
ten per cent of TVA’s total employ- 
ment (highest percentage was 12.7 and 
lowest 7.8). For the past few years 
the average has been closer to nine 
per cent. As of December 1953 the 
total number of Negro employees was 
1722 or 7.8 per cent of total employ- 
ment. The peak of employment oc- 
curred during 1942-43 when construc- 
tion activities were accelerated by the 
war program. Thus, over the past 
twenty years Negro employment has 
ranged between 8 and 12 per cent. 
The Negro population throughout the 
Valley region is around 10 per cent. 


In evaluating TVA’s experiences in 
Negro employment three important fac- 
tors have a bearing on the problem. 
First, TVA is located and operates in a 
region of traditional patterns of seg- 
regation. Second, there is a _ reluc- 
tance on the part of Negroes to apply 
for jobs that are not traditionally held 
by Negroes in the South. Third, which 
is closely related, there is an_his- 
torically limited opportunity for Ne- 
groes to secure training and experience 
for these jobs. Appointment to TVA 
jobs is on a competitive basis and the 
Negro applicant is not merely com- 
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peting with Negroes, but with all quali- 
fied applicants. 


As stated earlier, the number of Ne- 
groes employed in the so-called white- 
collar positions is small in comparison 
to the number in trades and labor jobs. 
On the other hand, an examination of 
the registers of qualified applicants re- 
veals an extreme shortage, if not a 
complete absence, of well-qualified Ne- 
gro applicants in practically all types 
of white-collar employment. In gen- 
eral, the absence of Negroes in these 
types of positions is in a large measure 
due to their limited training and ex- 
perience rather than to racial discrim- 
ination. 


On the whole, the records show that 
TVA has made as much, if not more, 
progress in the placement of Negroes 
in clerical, professional, and technical 
positions than any Federal or private 
industry in the South. In the mean- 
time, TVA is continuing its efforts 
along this line with a positive program 
of recruitment and placement. This 
is indicated by, first, providing the 
services of a consultant on racial rela- 
tions who works with labor and man- 
agement groups in an attempt to de- 
velop a better understanding of ways 
of achieving effective integration and to 
help them overcome some of the psy- 
chological barriers to progress in the 
use of qualified Negroes to fill posi- 


tions available in TVA. Second, TVA 
conducts a program of recruitment in 
many of the Negro schools and col- 
leges, seeking qualified applicants. Ad- 
ministrators and teachers of these 
schools are informed of TVA’s need 
for trained technicians. They have co- 
operated in providing assistance and 
making their facilities available for 
conducting recruitment programs on 
their campuses. As a result of these 
programs, the number of qualified ap- 
plicants in the professional, technical, 
and clerical classifications has increased 
in recent months. With an increased 
number of well-qualified Negro ap- 
plicants, TVA will be in a better posi- 
tion to increase its number of Negroes 
in the professional, technical, and cler- 
ical positions in the future. School 
administrators need to be impressed 
with the fact that rapid industrializa- 
tion of the South is being accompanied 
by social and economic changes which 
require new and special types of train- 
ing if their graduates are to compete 
successfully in the market for jobs. 
This should offer a challenge to our 
schools and colleges. If they are to 
survive and adequately serve their com- 
munities, our schools should make a 
realistic evaluation of their teaching 
programs and course offerings to dis- 
cover the needed changes in their cur- 
riculum to meet the demand of our 
changing economy. 








